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3 Perry & Price’s American History 


= 


% 


By Artuur C. Perry, Jr., Pa. D., District 
Superintendent of Schools, New York City ; 
and GerTrRupE A. Prick, Teacher in Public 
Schools, New York City. 
First Book— 1492-1763 


Second Book—1763 to Present Time 
Each, 60 cents 


_ A new series for the first-cycle study of American his- 
tory, especially suited, both in subject-matter and yocabu- 
lary, for children ten or twelve years old. To arouse the 
interests of children of this age, the more dramatic episodes 
of 6ur country’s history are brought to the fore. Each 
chapter, which is preceded by a colored picture designed to 
‘arouse the pupil’s interest, has a central thought about which 


» the important events are grouped in a simple, delightful 
» narrative style. 


After the pupil has read this narrative ac- 


" count, he comes to a summary intended for careful study, 


© 6and followed by a few leading facts to memorize. 


| the narrative. 


a 


These 
' drive home the more important points he has read about in 
rrati Besides the color pictures, there are many 
attractive illustrations in black and white, and numerous 


E r : maps. 


Overton’s Hygiene Series 

By Frank Overton, A. M., M. D., Author of 
*“Applied Physiology” 

_ Personal Hygiene (For the lower grades) 


: 40 cents 
_ General Hygiene (For the upper grammar 


grades) 60 cents 
The thousands of users of Dr. Overton’s “Applied Physi- 


= Slogy” will be glad to learn that he has just prepared a new 


~ classroom, with questions at the end of the chapters. 


Series which treats of hygiene and sanitation in accordance 
the most progressive modern views. This new two- 
book course emphasizes hygiene in every chapter, but it 
Bives enough physiology and anatomy for the pupil to under- 
/ Stand the hygiene and sanitation. These books have the 
» Same fundamental qualities which contributed so largely to 
Sreat success of Dr, Overton’s former books—ciear, 
mcise language, a generous collection of vital facts, truth- 
_and scientifically accurate statements, well-balanced 
choite of topics, and a rare pedagogical adaptation to the 
: No 
¥ Or girl who studies these books can fail to live more 
ithfully or to promote the cause of public health. 





Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic 
By L. D. Harvey, Px. D., President of Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin. 


First Book. For 2nd, 3rd, and 4th school 
years 25 cents 
Second Book. For 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th 
years 50 cents 


This new series, by one of the leading American edttea- 
tional authorities, correlates the work in arithmetic- with 
agriculture, commerce, manual training, and the household 
arts. . The books are confined to the practical and the use- 
ful, and provide many applications of numbers to problems 
ofa prevocational character. They teach the pupil to be ac- 
curate and quick in handling numbers, and to interpret and 
analyze problems correetly. Among, the noteworthy fea- 
tures of the series are the careful gradation; the frequent, 
cumulative, and thorough reviews; the many useful sugges- 
tions to teachers; the frequent drills; the insistence on Check- 
ing methods: the Study Recitation; the problems to be made 
by the pupil (self-activity); and the problems without num- 
bers. 


Coe & Christie’s Story Hour Readers 


By Ipa Cor, Pp. M., Assistant Principal, and 


Auice J..Curistiz, Primary Teacher, Public 
School 184, City of New York. 


One or Two Books for Each Year. 
Perception Cards and Teachers Manual. 


A series of basic readers, on the “story” or “content” 
method, which presents a jingle followed by an interesting 
story. The stories are complete from the start, and in them 
there is a repetition of words and phrases, but not to the 
point of monotony. Abstract words and phrases are taught 
in a new way in their relation to other words, and every- 
thing is made as concrete as possible. The readers are pro- 
vided with a complete system of phonetics adapted to the 
reading material, and thus they are entirely unlike the con- 
ventional phonetic readers, in which the reading material 
is adapted to the phonetics. In the Story Hour Readers, 
the reading material is not of the artificial, made-to-order 
kind in which interest and action have been sacrificed. nor is 
the pupil’s reading labored and mechanical. The illustra- 
tions, all of which are in color are unusually beautiful and 
attractive. 








May we send you further information regarding these books? 
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_ .THE FALL OF TAMPICO. 
‘Thefall of. Tampico undoubtedly 
ig . mearer the elimination ‘of 
Huerta from the Mexican equation. 
It pits the titutionalists in pos- 
session of the ‘whole of Northern 
Mexico and gives them what they 
hitherto have lacked, a seaport. About 
-all that is now left to Huerta is 
Mexico City and the surrounding ter- 
ritory and the provinces which lie be- 
tween Mexico City and Vera Cruz. 
Huerta himself is likely to preserve 
a bold front, whatever happens, for 
that is the way the man is made; but 
it is uncertain how long he can hold 
his followers together in the prevail- 
ing demoralization. If Huerta’s 
downfall meant the advent oi peace, 
it would be a subject for congratula- 
tion; but the fact is that, considering 
all the circumstances. Huerta has be- 
haved extremely well. Conditions 
are likely to be worse rather than 
better with his strong hand re- 
moved, and affairs in the hands of 
Villa and Carranza. 


THE PENDING MEDIATION. 


As was to have been expected the 
yellow press continues its mischiev- 
ous work of manufacturing atrocities 
in Mexico, and inflaming the war 


spirit. But sensible Americans will 
appraise these demonstrations at 


their true value and will not easily 
surrender the hope that the media- 
tors of the A. B. C. republics, con- 
vened just across the Canadian bor- 
der and conferring with the broad 
and able men accredited to them by 
the United States and by the Huerta 
administration, may be able to find 
some peaceful way out of the compli- 
cations. It is certain that President 
Wilson will do evefything in his 
power to avoid everything which 
could be justly construed as a fresh 
provocation or as a violation of the 
armistice. It would be nothing short 
of a calamity to have a mediation so 
well-intentioned and so full of prom- 
ise for the future fail through any 
fault of our Government. 


THE VICTIMS OF THE VERA 
CRUZ VENTURE. 


The nation has been stirred the 
past week by the honors paid to the 
memory of the nineteen American 
bluejackets and marines who were 
killed in the fighting at Vera Cruz, 
and whose bodies were brought to 
New York by the Montana. Impres- 
sive memorial exercises, signalized 
by addresses by President Wilson, 
Secretary Daniels, and Mayor 
Mitchel were held at the navy yard, 
and later, the bodies were distributed 
to escorts to be conveyed to their 
family homes. The men well de- 
served the tribute which the Presi- 
dent paid them for having given 
their lives at the call of an unexpected 
duty, not in a war of aggression, but 
im an attempt to serve the interests 
of peace. The tragedy of it all is 
that if the real conditions had been 
rightly apprehended, their lives need 
not have been sacrificed. 


AN ABRIDGED PROGRAM. 


The House Democratic caucus has 
wisely voted to limit the legislative 
program for the remainder of the 
session to anti-trust measures and 
the appropriation bills, and it has 
done this with the consent of the 


President. 
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The proposed rural 
credits legislation will go/over until 
next winter. The President had been. 
inclined to insist upon ‘a rurdicredits 
bill at this session, because thé party 
platform: pledged some such legisla- 
tion; but he will have to learn and 
possibly. is already learning that it is 
unwise’ to be in headlong haste in 
dealing with important questions. 
With the banking and currency com- 
mittee in a deadlock as to the form 
which the bill should take, it would 
be impossible to lick the bill into 
shape and get it through both 
houses before July 10,—the date on 
which adjournment is now looked for. 


AS TO THE UNEMPLOYED. 


A fact often overlooked in the dis- 
cussion of industrial and social condi- 
tions is that there are two kinds of 
“unemployed”; one composed of 
those who are out of work because 
they cannot find it, though they want 
it, the other of those who would not 
take work if it were thrust upon 
them. The distinction between these 
classes was made clear some time ago 
in New York, when the effort was 
made to distribute the unemployed 
through the country districts where 
their work was needed upon the 
farms. It was shown again the other 
day at Boston, where the Mayor, 
having been visited at City Hall by 
500 or 600 so-called unemployed men, 
led by Morrison I. Swift, offered to 
give work in the city departments to 
every registered voter in the com- 
pany; but only three showed up at 
the appointed time and one of these 
declined the work because it was too 
arduous. As for Swift, he was of- 
fered employment weeks ago, but 
refused it. 


HOME RULE IN SIGHT. 


The third and final reading of the 
Irish Home Rule bill on its third and 
final passage through the House of 
Commons is about to be taken; and 
when this is done, the veto powers of 
the House of Lords will be exhausted 
and the bill will become law with 
the royal assent. Critics who have 
found fault with Mr. Asquith for fail- 
ing to devise conciliatory amend- 
ments to the bill, to placate Ulster, 
forget that, under the Parliament 
Act, the slightest change in the bill 
would make it a new bill and re- 
quire that the whole struggle over it 
should be gone through with again. 
The same thing holds true, of course, 
with the demand of the Unionists that 
the bill should be submitted to the 
people through a general election. 
It must be the same Parliament that 
acts upon the bill in all stages; and 
to dissolve Parliament and order a 
general election would simply play 
into the hands of the enemies of the 
Government,—whatever the result of 
the election might be. 


AN AMENDING BILL. 


Premier Asquith, however, has 
gone to the very limit of the possi- 
bilities of conciliation by pledging the 
Government to introduce an amend- 
ing bill as a separate measure, in the 
hope of its being passed by agree- 
ment between the parties, in season 
to take effect simultaneously with the 
main measure. If the Unionists were 
disposed to accept this olive branch, 
it should be possible to agree upon 
a bill which should meet the real 
grievances of Protestant Ulster 
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without conceding it the right to dics 


tate conditions to the rest of Ireland, — 


In their present temper, however, 
they seem inclined to run the risk of 
Civil war rather than make any con- 
cessions. If no’ agreement is reached 
and the Government, in spite of the 
failure; should introduce an amend- 
ing bill, it would be at the cost of the 
Support of the Nationalists, for Mr, 
Redmond has served notice to that 
effect. 


ANOTHER SICILIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE. 

It is but a little more than five 
years since the earthquake and tidal 
wave at Messina and Calabria swept 
out of existence nearly 100,000 Sicil- 
ians and destroyed hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of public and private 
property: Now word comes of the 
partial or complete destruction of a 
dozen or more small villages near 
Catania, south of Messina, by earth- 
quake and eruption, followed by fire. 
The dead number about 200 and the 
seriously injured two or three times 
that number. Doctors and nurses 
have been hurried to the scene of the 
disaster; the King and the Italian 
Government have subscribed gener- 
ously to a relief fund; and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, prompt to respond to 
calls for relief from any quarter, has 
sent $5,000 for the aid of the surviy- 
ors. Thus the ancient Etna con- 
tinues to be a menace to humanity, 
yet in every interval between its erup- 
tions, new villages spring up at its 
base, and the peasants take their 
chances of violent and sudden death. 


A BUMPER WHEAT CROP. 
The latest Government estimates 


* point to a winter wheat crop exceed- 


ing anything before known. The 
average cOndition is 95.9 per cent. of 
normal, compared with an average of 
85.5 per cent. for the past five years. 
The acreage is larger than it ever 
has been ‘before, and the estimated 
yield is .630,000,000 bushels, which is 
more than 100,000,000 bushels in ex- 
cess of last year, and about 230,000,000 
bushels larger than the yield of 1912. 
Not only is the ancient adage true 
that “it is the farmer that feeds us 
all,” but such crops as this promises 
to be exert a powerful influence 
upon general trade, increase the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer by 
putting in his hands more money to 
buy with, add to the revenues of the 


railways, and stimulate orders for 
everything connected with railway 
construction and supplies. What- 


ever disturbing influences there may 
be in the world of business and fi- 





mance, this counts heavily on the 
right side. 
MAGAZINES 





The May St. Nicholas Magazine is 
breezy with outdoor articles. Billy 
Evans, the peerless umpire, continues. 
his series, “Baseball; the Game and 
Its Players,” tells about famous 
pitchers and their styles, and gives 
various anecdotes of the greatest 
twirlers and how they achieve suc- 
cess. Francis Ouimet, the youthful 
golf champion, advises the beginner 
to watch the play of the best golfers 
he can find and to study his own 
game also. “The Making of a 
Canoeist” is by E. -T. Keyser, am 
authority on camping. 
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Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thoreugh 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Fuarnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer. 
cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachets. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 


NO. 1 College 
NO. 5 School 


Hold the Record 
for ober fifty years 


Samples to Superin- 

tendents of Schools 

and Teachers on 
application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 





THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. Ome sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L. 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


JSOBRES-EDWwaRnDs 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





IF in pencils you wanta 
square deal iry a Dixon. 

A test will reveal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 
“HTB... 


Drawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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by year and grade by grade as children progregs through the 


school roTecttr io eo 

fo oo thig-purpobe thé masterpiéces.of jiterature 
—fai e, “fable, fevend story, biography and history— 
the beautiful in life and character? 

To portray vividly for, children situations in which the 
right moral response is made ? 

To bring children to recognize the intense feeling of ap- 
proval that is aroused by instances of right conduct and the 
scorn that.is given to.a]l things base and mean? 

To givé to childrem-an early oppertunity of understand- 
ing in their simplest form some of the vital problems of 
conduct, ang . 


To indicate in an indirect manner, under favorable con. 
ditions, as a matter of course at opportune times the solution 
of these problems ? 


THE GOLDEN RULE SERIES of literary readers with 
the manual, MORAL TRAINING IN.THE SCHOOL AND 
HOME, makes it possible to do these things. 


Circulars Sent on réquest 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth, Avenue,.. New York 
Chicago — Boston San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas 
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|THE WORLD BOOK’ CORNER | 


THE TWENTIETH GENTURY IDEA 
IN EDUCATION 


Measures the efficiency of the individual and fits 
the instruction to His. measured..needs . Without 
breaking up the class group, Individual effi¢iency 
is increased, the teacher's labor is lightened and the 
lock step is abolished. All of this and more is done 
jn the Four Operations of Arithmetic by the use of 


Courtis Standard Practice Tests Now Ready 
PRACTICE TESTS , 


A series of 48 lessons Or pads, each pad contain- 
ing 50 copies of onelesson. One each of the 48 pads 
constitute a set. List price per pad, 15 cents. 


STUDENT'S RECORD 


A pad containing two Daily Record sheets, and 
a Graph sheet for each of the 48 lessons, together 
with instruction for using. List price, 15 cents, 


TEACHER’S MANUAL 


A 32-page pamphlet containing all the necessary | 
instruetions forthe teacher for handling all the ma- | 
terials of the Courtis STANDARD PRACTICE 
TESTS. List price, 25 cents. 


Special... For experimental purposes, the com- 
plete outfit is offered at special prices, on condition 
that results of tests be repofted to the authoror | 
publishers for study in their department of efficiency, 
measurement, and standardization. ¢ 





WORLD. BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
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santas “THE NEW PHONICS 


THE BEACON METHOD OF TEACHING READING, by James H. Fassett, Superintendent of the 





| to practical teachers. It is based upon 


Teaching unphonetic words by sight. 











Nashua, N. H.,. schools, is a new, simple, and teachable presentation of phonics that is appealing widely 


Four Important Principles. 
| Producing an auditory image of the phonograms in the minds of children. 
Eliminating the blend-difficulties by tying the vowel to the initial consonant as a helper. 


Relying upon natural phonetic elements rather than diacritical marks in determining letter values. 


| The Beacon Method includes, besides the “ Beacon Primer,”” “ Beacon First Reader,” and “Beacon 
' Second Reader,” two inexpensive charts—a phonetic chart for the carly phonics and a reading chart with 
which to enliven the work by actual practice in reading while the rudiments of phonics are being acquired, 

The “Beacon Primer,” supplies practice material in both reading and phonics, and connects the 
Beacon Phonics with real literature, thus avoiding the dry drill of most phonic systems. The “Beacon 


First Reader” and ** Beacon Second Reader”’ supply the literature, and contain as well, in completely 
graded and definitely organized phonetic tables, the necessary collateral material for review and drill. 


If you are interested, ict us mail you our attractive booklet describing The Beacon Method in fu'l. 








29 BEACON STREET 











GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E. 


OAKLAND IN 1915 
The National Education. Association of 1915 
will meet in Oakland, a beautiful city by . the 
glorious Bay of San Francisco. 
Oakland still has preserved in its parks some of 
the oaks that gave it early fame as well.as.name¢.¢ 
The San Francisco fire of 1906 was the making 


of a new Oaklang. »bhigherycame -frome pecessity » 


thousands of San F¥aneistan$ who retirned notté 
their own city when it was rebuilt. This brought 
capital and enterprise as well as increase in popu- 
lation. 

Not to , Haye seen Oakland fully in the last 
two years is not to know it at all. Today it is a 
city of 170,000 population, and next year it will 
have near 200,000. Its recent and present growth 
rival Los Angeles and Seattle. 

Nowhere else in Amefica_has a suburb of city 
within a short distance of a metropolis a_ hotel 
like The Oakland, rivaling in all respects the best 
in the metropolis itself, and an auditorium unsur- 
passed between the seas. ; 

It seemed foolhardy for a suburban city to ex- 
pend half a million dollars, upon an auditorium, 
when a few cents would take one to the greater 
city. 

But when we realize that greater Oakland, in- 
cluding Berkeley and Alemeda, is to be a city of 
a third of a million people in the near future, and 
of half a million before they realize it, we can see 
that it was a vision that led them to provide for 
what is sure to be their local need. 

If San Francisco was not to be absorbed by the 
Panama-Pacific functions it would be eminently 
fitting that the National Education Association 
should meet in Oakland since it has met twice in 
San Francisco and twice in Los Angeles, and from 
any standpoint, especially educational, it should 
have had the next meeting of the association in 
California. Oakland is distinctly an edueational 
city, an up-to-date” educational city. It 
has as ideal a technical and vocational 
high school as there is in the country and we are 
quite inclined to think that it has trifling advan- 
tages over any other. It cost $500,000 and 
occupies a lot of seven acres. Architecturally it 
is an artistic joy. 

The front is the concave of an eclipse so that it 
makes a large out-of-doors amphitheatre for mass- 
ing the students for concerts or other public 
gatherings. 

The principal, Phillip Fisher, has had a pro- 
fessional career which entitles him-to all the joy 
and honor that comes with such a building. 

Superintendent A. C. Barker, who has_ suc- 
ceeded J. W. MacClymonds who led the city up 
to the border of the promised land of educational 
glory, has earned all the privileges and responsi- 


. 
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bilities of such leadership as “Oakland now pre- 
sents. He appreciates the honor and opportuni- 
ties that are his and is leading the city into new 
ways and by new means. 

The standardizing of all playgrounds is+an ad- 
mirable way to serve all parts of the city justly. 
Every year there is large appropriation for play- 
ee equipment, but it is divided oquany among 


pal eh e player oenids, bdyiagh far each the same as 


for all others, always the best, and always that 
which is next most needed. 
All schoolgrounds are being highly improved. 


Every new building 
street floor. 


Ail basements are mostly above 
and 


has an auditorium on the 


the ground, 
all have one or two sides entirely. open. so 
that when they cannot play out-of-doors they are 
near out-of-doors. Oakland will be well worth 
studying educationally from many points of view. 
OAKLAND MUSICALLY. 

If Oakland does not lead the world in school 
bands and orchestras in 1915, we are entirely mis- 
taken in our estimate of what is being achieved 
by Glenn H. Woods and his six associate teachers 
and leadets of orchestras and bands. 

Already twenty-two schools have batids and the 
high schools have three orchestras of 
twenty to thirty-five instruments. 
one instrument in the Symphony “orchestra that 
is not in these orchestras when they come to- 
gether in an orchestra of eighty pieces. 

The pupils buy their own solo’ ‘instruments. 
One boy sold papers and earned the money to 
buy an instrument that cost him $125. 

The Board of Education ‘has purchased all 
instruments for bases, altos, French horns, obdes, 
Saxophones, drums and other general 
ments. 

At current prices the instruments purchased 
this year would have cost $1,200, but Mr. Woods 
listed what were to be purchased, showed what it 
would mean to the business to have school bands 
and orchestras installed in all cities and the dis- 
count was considerable. Yet the amount would 
be paralyzing to most city boards of education. 
The weight of the instruments as freighted was 
2,870 pounds or nearly a ton and a half. Of the 
twenty-two bands, that at the Clawson School is 
all girls, twenty-five pieces. 

It has never been our privilege to see anything 
to compare with a band concert by the Durant 
Grammar School, S. G. S.. Dunbar, principal. The 
concert was in the rear yard. There were forty- 
five pieces, some of the players were under ten 
years of age. One of Mr. Woods’ assistants led 
them. They played for near an hour, and with 
unabated spirit to the last. The entire 
900 strong, massed in yard, 


from 
There is but 


instru- 


school 


the filling four 
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stairways, was intensely appreciated from first to 
last. The school had closed, and not one of them 
needed to stay, but such was their enjoyment of 
this music by their notes that not one left the en- 
chanted scene. 

When the twenty-two elementary school bands 
and those from the high school are massed, with 
more than 500 instruments there is music in the 
air. 

Mr. Woods’ six associates have no pay from 
the city. No pupil can be in a band who is not 
willing to pay twenty-five cents a week for class 
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instruction by one of these six leaders. Whoever 
aspires to solo work must take private lessons 
from one of these leaders at one dollar a lesson 
It is surprising to find how easy it is for a pupil 
who loves music to earn twenty-five cents or a 
dollar a week, and most of them earn the money 
for their lessons. ‘ 

In vocal music harmony is taught so ardently 
and skilliully that at the May School Festival this 
year much of the music rendered is the composi- 
tion of the pupils. 


Be prepared for great things at Oakland in 1915. 


a 
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FACTORS IN STATE DEVELOPMENT 


ALBERT 


M. DEYOE 


Superintendent of Pablic Instruction, Iowa 


Change in public sentiment concerning estab- 
lished customs and institutions is a process of 
seemingly slow evolution. Especially is this true 
in a prosperous community dominated by the con- 
servatism of rural life. Proposed reforms, even 
of the most practical nature, must be reiterated, 
over and over, before they become fixed princi- 
ples of progress. Too often the excuse is made 
that “whatever was the experience of the father 
should be good enough for the son.” ' 

lowa farmers are a little more prosperous and 
perhaps, therefore, a little bit more conservative 
than those of any other state. Certain factors 
have been so extensively promulgated as being of 
paramount importance in the development of a 
Greater Iowa, that they have become matters of 
common knowledge among the people. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that rural Iowa has 
been educated at the shrine of the small one-room 
school for’ the past seventy years, and it is but 
natural that the people cling to an institution that 
is the outgrowth of expediency of pioneer days. 
Public sentiment must simply be awakened for 
better community conditions by a continued sen- 
sible campaign of education. Our farmers must 
be inspired with confidence in their ability to pro- 
vide better social and educational advantages for 
themselves and for their children, Neighborhood 
pride must be aroused. Modern homes and en- 
larged community interests should be placed above 
the mere accumulation of dollars and additional 
acres to the farm. 

The aversion of too many of our agriculturists 
toward a possible greater outlay for improved 
schools and permanent road building may very 
aptly be illustrated by one of the Hull House ex- 
periences. The hopes of those in charge of the 
institution ran high with reference to the modifica- 
tion of the food conditions of the neighborhood. 
The inherited tastes of the various nationalities 
located in the community had not entered the 
minds of the people of Hull House. Of course, 
there were those who took kindly to the carefully 
prepared soups and stews, but there were many 
who were not ready for the new food preparations. 
One woman is said to have frankly remarked that 
“the food was certainly nutritious but she'd like to 


eat what she’d ruther.” The farmer knows that 
improved schools, better social advantages, and 
good roads are essential factors in the develop- 
ment of attractive rural life conditions. He knows 
that more of our young people should look for- 
ward to making farm homes for themselves, in- 
stead of seeking homes in the towns and cities 
Yet, like the woman who reasoned that “she’d like 
to eat what she’d ruther,” the prevailing disposi- 
tion of the farmer is to provide educational and so- 
cial advantages for his family as “he’d ruther.” 
Too often, the foundation for the “ruther” is that 
the old system will cost less. By tabulating the 
reports received from the county auditors in sixty- 
five counties in the state, we find that the average 
levy for school purposes in the town and city dis- 
tricts is 28.8 mills, while the average for rural dis- 
tricts is only 15.2 mills. 

Among the replies most frequently mentioned, 
received to a list of questions sent out by the 
“Better Iowa Schools Commission” to about 
eighteen hundred representative citizens in the 
State, a large percentage of whom are farmers, are 
the following :—- : 

Question. What do you consider some of the 

common defects of our rural schools? 
_ Poor buildings, improper ventilation and light- 
ing. Too frequent changes of teachers. Too many 
young, inexperienced and unprepared teachers. 
Small and irregular attendance. Lack of interest 
on the part of parents. Lack of sympathy on the 
part of the teacher with common life problems. 
Small classes and consequently lack of competition 
and rivalry. Failure to enforce the compulsory 
attendance law. Not enough of the practical sub- 
Jects. Unattractive grounds and buildings. 

Question. What suggestions can you offer for 
the betterment of the rural schools? — 

The consolidated school. (Most frequently 
mentioned.) Larger unit taxation. The teaching 
of agriculture. Change teachers less frequently. 
More flowers and less weeds around the school- 
house. There is only one solution—consolidation. 
Abolish the office of school treasurer, thereby cre- 
ating less friction in the community. State aid 
Similiar to that given in Minnesota and North 
Dakota. Fewer schools and better schools. Clos- 
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ing of small schools. Engage teachers by the 
year. Provide for more regular attendance and 
a more permanent teaching forge, . Provide gefer- 
ence books, maps, globes) and /beating aad ventilat< 
ing systems. Centralize and modernize. Raise 
qualifications and salaries of teachers. More nor- 
mal schools. Prepare grade teachers only. Ap- 
pointment of county superintendent by some 
board. Let the board secure the best person 
available, regardless of location. Township school 
for advanced work. A small farm and teachers’ 
residence. Furnish every school with books for 
every pupil. Grant no teacher a second grade 
certificate unless she has attended a normal school 
for at least one year. Select teachers by using 
the same common sense that a business man does 
whez hiring assistants. The use of the school- 
house as a social centre in the community. 

Question. How may the school be made a bet- 
ter educational centre for the young people and 
the fathers and mothers? 

By consolidation and having the schoolhouse the 
central place for social life. Rural clubs can work 
up an interest. Have playgrounds with apparatus 
to play with. Organize debating clubs, farmers’ 
clubs, parents’ and teachers’ clubs and literary 
societies, 

Question. How may the school be made a bet- 
ter community centre for the social life of the peo- 
ple, especially in rural districts? 

The central schools will take care of this phase 
of the subject. 

Question. Do you favor the teaching of agri- 
culture, home economics, and manual training in 
the public schools? 

More than ninety per cent. of the replies are in 
favor of the teaching of these subjects in the public 
schools, particularly in the consolidated schools. 

Question. What suggestions have you to offer 
that will make our schools more practical? 

The trend of the answers to this question is to 
introduce subjects that are more closely related to 
the activities going on about the school. Manual 
training, domestic science, and agriculture are the 
subjects most frequently suggested. 

Question. Is it possible for the one-room 
country school to provide all the education. 

The majority of answers to this question are to 
the effect that it is absolutely impossible for the 
one-room rural school to meet present day de- 
mands. 

Question. What suggestions can you offer for 
providing higher school advantages for country 
children than the one-room school offers? 

Consolidation and transportation township high 
schools, free tuition in high schools to be paid by 
the home district, and better roads are the pre- 
vailing answers to this question. 

Question. How create sentiment more favor- 
able to farm life? 

Beautify the rural home. Teach the farmer that 
farming is a science. Provide better schools in 
the country, taught by teachers who are in sym- 
Pathy with rural life, and provide better roads, are 
the prevailing answers. 


_———- 
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Health depends not upon what is known of 
hygiene but upon what is practiced. 
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TRISTRAM WALKER METCALFE 

Roun of Sthe! imbst-ithpprtant positions in the 
public school system are soon to be filled by the 
Board of Education—associate city superintendent 
of schools, at $6,500; district superintendent, at 
$5,000; principal of the New York Training 
School for Teachers, and principal of the High 
School of Commerce, at $5,000. To assist the 
members of the Board of Education and of the 
board of superintendents in reaching a decision 
as to the type of man or woman to be selected for 
the various types of work, the Churchill adminis- 
tration has instituted an inquiry, through the 
division of reference and research, as to the 
qualifications which a principal of a training 
school should possess. A similar inquiry will 
probably be instituted as to the qualification for 
other positions. It is an attempt to determine 
the work that ought to be done by the holders of 
each position. When this has been done, the 
task of selecting the man or woman best fitted for 
the position will be simpler. 

The associate city superintendent will be 
elected by the Board of Education without nomi- 
nation from the board of superintendents. The 
recommendation as to the person best fitted will 
be made by the newly created committee on 
nominations which will undertake an investigation 
of the qualifications of members of the supervis- 
ing and teaching staff in the local schools and of 
superintendents and other educators outside the 
system. Every effort will be made to secure the 
best person for the job. 

The nominations for the other three positions 
will be made by the board of superintendents. To 
serve as a guide to that board in_ selecting the 
type of man or woman best fitted for the task the 
division of reference and research is now com- 
pleting an inquiry among the heads of the large 
educational institutions for the training of teachers 
in this country as to the qualifications a person 
should have to be selected for the place. 

President Churchill, of the Board of Education, 
has requested Dr. Maxwell and other prominent 
local educators to contribute their views. These 
will all be summarized, submitted to the Board 
of Education and, if adopted, will be turned over 
to the board of superintendents to guide the mem- 
bers of that body in selecting the person that most 
nearly meets the resultant requirements. The 
nomination of the board of superintendents for 
district superintendent will be referred to the com- 
mittee on nominations of the Board of Education, 
while those for the two principals will go to the 
committee on high and training schools. 

This method of procedure in filling important 
positions in the school system is a new departure. 
It is an attempt to determine first what work the 
Board of Education expects the holders of the 
positions to do, the doing of which will render the 
best service to the schools. Having decided this 
question, the board can proceed better to the 
consideration of the claims of the various candi- 
dates. The positions will not be limited to people 
in the system. Prominent educators outside will 
also be seriously considered.—N. Y. Globe.. 
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SIXTY-FOUR. CASES. IN PEDAGOGY 


[See Editorial. ] 


For ‘a generation the» most successful law school in 
Anjerica *was that conducted by Professor Dwight in 
New York, whose method-was peculiar in that the study 
was not of abstractions but of real cases: The evidence 
was given, and the, student was to determine not only 
the law but the method of presenting the facts to the 
jury. The principles as thus deducted made a stronger 
impression than when learned from book statement, and 
the habit was formed of dealing with the problems of 
actual practice. 

Several normal schools- have already applied this plan 
to the teaching of school management. Instead of say- 
ing in ‘generalities, when stch and such exigencies arise 
you should do) so: and so, they present: the exigencies 
concretely: and ask the class, “What would you do?’ 

For this purpose they use Bardeen’s “Stories of the 
Schoolroom,”.a series which now numbers ten volumes 
and sixty-four stories, describing in narrative form some 
of the commonest difficulties of the young teacher.* For 
instance, to begin with what is usually the first issue, 
what would you do with a rebellious boy? There is no 
general rule; every case has its own solution. There- 
fore it may be taught best by presenting a good many 
cases ‘with the circumstances so fully narrated that all 
the conditions may be comprehended. 

It seems plain enough that it was the right thing in 
the cases of Henry Ruger in “A Rescue” (7) and Zadok 
Hodgkins in “A. Fight to Finish” (6) to grab the boy 
by the coat collar and yank him about till he did not 
know whether he was on his head or his heels; for 
Aleck Doolittle in “The Man Who Couldn’t” (6) this 
treatment had the effect of resolving a shapeless mass of 
character into beautiful crystals. Then why with simi- 
lar offences should the teacher go chestnutting with Asa 
Gilchrist in “The Bully Bewildered” (6) and fishing with 
Steve Knapp in “Under Arrest” (9)? When Aleck Doo- 
little threw a spitball at the teacher he was thrashed for 
it, which seemed quite the right thing; but when Jones 
in “Without Credentials” (8) did the same thing the 
principal had.a good natured talk with him about how it 
was done, and in “Under arrest” (9} Mr. Harmer found 
a bond of sympathy with the boy in admiration of his 
skill. Perhaps the author is wrong in his solution of 
these problems in discipline, but the stories put the 
situations before the pupils of the class in school man- 
agement and give them opportunity to consider and re- 
flect and judge for themselves, as they will have to when 
they come to teach. 

Sometimes the problem is complicated by the fact that 
the boy is son of a board member, as in “A Fight to Fin- 
ish” (6) “A Rescue” (7) “On a Pedestal” (8). Some- 
times the disobedience reaches beyond individuals. 
What are you to do if the best boys in school boycott 
you, as in “The Block Y” (1) and “The Alpha Upsilon 
Society” (2) or the seftior class is on the point of rebel- 
lion, as in “The Ossahinta Scimitar” (7)?~ You have 
here Mr. Bardeen’s solutions. Perhaps you would pre- 
fer different ones; the facts are presented and you may 
decide for yourself. 

As to the one point there is no room for discussion; 
the principal must be master as shown in “The Dunlap 
Hat” (5) “The Ossahinta Scimitar’ (7) “The widow’s 
Might” (4). “The new vice-principal’ (2). Yet in “The 





*These ten books of stories, are named from the. initial story, and 
are here referred to as numbe: eu alphabetically : 1 A Shattered Halo, 
2 Fifty-five years o.d, 3John »rody’s Astral Body, 4 The Cloak Room 
Thief, 5 The Fulse Entry, 6Theirlfrom Girtor 7 The Trial Bal- 
gee. 8 The Woman Trustee, 9, The Yellow Streak, 10 Tom and Tom 


Rockingham Rebellion”’.(1), Mahala Kinsman did the 
only .possible thing in defying constituted authority, 
Why? 

Even when taking issue was unwise it must be adhered 
to, as in “On a Pedestal” (8) usually to the point of res- 
ignation; though sometimes it is better to stay and live 
down defeat, as in “The Alpha Upsilon Society”. (3). 
But the wise disciplinarian before he takes action jis a 
good’ listener, as tn “Hopelessly Heartless” (4); often 
a hasty principal is helped to this through his precep- 
tress, as in “Miss Hoyt” (4) and “The Cloak Room 
Thiei” (4). 

Again, take the relation of the principal to the reten- 
tion,of incompetent assistants. .Mr., Willard in “Ona 
Tension,” (10) admits that he hasbeen derelict. ‘in not 
foreing. the dismissal,of Miss Caswell, and Mr. True in 
“Miss Fothergill’s Protest” (2) shrinks from invstigat- 
ing a teacher whom. he knows .to be a basilisk. But Mr. 
Pembroke in “Her Mother’s Daughter,” (3) Mr. Coe in 
“The Man Who Couldn’t” (6) Mr. Patch in “Debora’s 
Defeat” (5) prevent the dismissal of teachers who have 
richly deserved it, Mr. Newton is ready to protect “The 
Girl from Girton” (6) although she violates ‘the distin- 
guishing principle of his school, and John Cleaves in 
“The Dunlap hat” (5) protects Margaret Gray most 
chivalrously even out of school when she has. put her- 
self in a compromising position. Mr. Allen in “The 
Telltale Photograph” (9) even thinks it is his duty to 
adjust misdirected energy in his teachers as well as in 
his pupils. Mr. Pembroke in “Her Mother’s Daughter” 
(3) forces a teacher to be true to her heredity, and Mr. 
Patch in “Debora’s Defeat’ (5) saves the soul of a 
teacher who has slandered him. On the other hand, Mr. 
Grout in “The Bully Bewildered” (6) considers the five 
dollars well spent that he pays a lawyer who had once 
been a teacher for telling him how to make Miss Chat- 
ham unsuccessful without getting himself into trouble, 
and Mr. Harder in “Jot, the Janitor” (8) tries to bully 
a teacher into marrying him by threatenin~ to make her 
work a failure. 

Only “The Bully Bewildered” (6) would. seek to peer 
into the nast of a teacher whose conduct is irreproach- 
able, and when accident reveals what she would have 
concealed, the honorable principal will guard her secret 
with chivalrous consideration, as in “Miss Hoyt” (4) 
and “The Girl from Girton” (6). That a past transgres- 
sion should not destroy a repentant woman’s future is 
the main theme in “When Greek Meets Greek” (3) and 
“John Brodv’s Astral body” (8). 

The difficulties of a young principal with a long-estab- 
lished preceptress are freouently illustrated. Often as 
in ““Miss Dusenberrie’s Downfall” (8) she regards him 
as a vice-preceptress, or as in “The Widow's Might,” 
(4) flatters him so that he may be unaware of her. domi- 
nation, Or presumes upon intimate relations with the 
president of the board, as in “The Verbs in Mi” (4). Not 
infrequently it becomes impossible for both to stay and 
there is a canvas of members of the board of educa- 
tion to see which shall remain, as in “Miss Dusenberrie’s 
Downfall,” (8) “Hopelessly Heartless,” (4) and “The 
Girl From Girton’ (6). 

Friction is by no means escaped if the vice-principal 
is a man, as in “The New Vice-Principal’ (2) and 
“Bread Upon the Waters” (f).""Nor is it the assistant 
who is always at fault, as shown in “Commencement 
Night” (4) and “The Teacherette” (3). But it is 
everywhere emphasized that harmony must prevail. It 
is not enough that teachers be individually capable; 
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they must be able to work together, as shown in “Hope- 
lessly Heartless” (4). When it comes to an issue the 
principal’s decision must prevail, as shown in “The 
Dunlap Hat” (5) “The Ossahinta Scimitar” (7) and 
Miss Fothergill’s Protest” (2), €ven where he is igno- 
rant, as in “The Masterful Man’ (8). 

For in school as on shipboard there can be but one 
head. When Miss Reynolds in “A 'Reseue” (10) persists 
against the principal’s direction in having her children 
surround their arithmetic problems with an elaborately 
drawn rectangle, only a wrong felation be- 
tween principal and board can permit ‘her to 
remain. Much as Mr. Willard'admired Miss 
Barrett in “On a Tension” (10) he ‘felt 
that he could not teach in the same school 
with her because she showed her disdain, and 
John Cleaves in “The Dunlap Hat” (5) 
warned Margery Gray that whatever’ her 
opinion of him was she must give no public 
expression of her dislike. But while the 
principal may insist on official loyalty he may 
not insist that it be personal’ Miss Brown 
in “The Widow’s Might” (4) when the 
other teachers giggled at his flippancy found 
occasion to warn him privately that rever- 
ence was not one of the things that a man 
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Summons” (1), Oiten like Miss Chatham in, “The Bully 
Bewsldered” (6), she abounds in fun, and her wits Often 
serve where man’s efforts have failed, like Barbara’s in 
“How He Became Professor Piper” (9) and Theresa 
Lawrence’s in “Miss Dusenberrie’s Downfall” (8), This 
same Theresa shows in “Miss Trumbull’s Triumph” (2) 
that women are quite as likely as men to rise to emer- 
zencies, while Mahala.Kinsman,in “The Rockingham 
Rebellion” (1). is ready to.deiy the whole village to pro- 
tect Clinton Coolidge. The three essentials are pro- 
claimed in this last story to,;be love, unsel- 
fishness, cheerfulness, and all these are found 
again and.again in these stories, as they are 
in our schoolrooms, 

No wonder that principals sometimes fall 
in love with their teachers like Mr, Willard 
in “On a Tension” (10) Mr. Allen an “The 
Tell-Tale Photograph” (10) Mr. Rollins in 
“A Masterful. Man” (8) Mr. Dobson in 
“Downright David” (1) Mr. Lawrence in 
“Miss Trumbull's Triumph” () Mr. Keith in 
“The Set Of Tennyson” (9) even Mr. Furber 
in “When Greek Meets Greek” (3) Mr. 
Harder in “Jot, the Janitor’ (8) and. Mr. 
Hite in “Commencement Night” (4). Some- 
times it is the woman who does .the loye- 


could afford to be without, and did him app we SCHALLENBERGER Making, like ‘Mrs. Hawk in “The Widow's 


great service. 


suasive influence upon the principal 

of sagacious women among his assistants 
is in frequent evidence, as when Mahala 
Hinsman so gently rebukes Hugo Hale in “The 


Rockingham Rebellion” (1). Miss May in “A Masterful 
Man” (8) turns the current of John Rollins’s life, Miss 
Barrett in “On a Tension” (10) and Miss Willis in 
“Downright David” (1) prove to be the principal's 
needed counsellors, and Dr. Lyndon in “On a Pedestal” 
(8) gives Ralph Armstrong help that -he never discovers. 
When Mr. Bond confessed to Mr. Appleton in “The 
Cloak Room Thief” (4) that he was the blindest. bat 
alive not to have recognized that Miss Roberts had heen 
eyes for him, Mr. Appleton replied, “That won't dis- 
tinguish you; most men are that way.” For such women 
are apt to be self-effacing, like “Miss Queroot” (9). 

These stories abound in delightful pictures of women 
teachers. “Miss Ripley’s Point of View” (4) is a 
charming example of the assistant at her best, and her 
conversation with the superintendent shows the ideal re- 
lation. Alaric Newton, in “The Girl From Girton” (6) 
wanted “intelligence, breeding, neat-attire, good nature, 
pleasing presence,” but rather objected to conspicuously 
good looks. Especially is it insisted in these stories that 
the woman teacher should have a restful influence like 
Miss Brown in “A Widow's Might” (4) who “knew 
how,” “Miss Hoyt” (4) who had the quieting effect of 
a deep river, Stephanie Fosdick in “The Spirit Sum- 
mons” (1) who trusted to constant pressure instead of 
to sudden effort. Not that the teacher should have the 
deadening effect of the soft pedal, like Miss Gibson in 
“The Telltale Photograph” (10) but she should be able 
like Dr. Lyndon in “The Woman Trustee” (8) that high- 
joke without laughing out loud. 

Haymarket in “A Strike and a Spare” (1) is not the 
only town that insists that its teachers shall be ladies to 
their fingertips, keeping them for years because they 
are of too fine a type to marry; though there is more 
than one village where preceptresses like that in “Miss 
Dusenberrie’s Downfall” (8) are looked upon 
Often the teacher deserves 
like Dr. Lyndon in “The Woman Trustee” (8) that high- 
est compliment a man can pay a woman, to be called a 
good fellow, yet never losing the femininity that must 
be manifest, as in Stephanie Fosdick in “The Spirit 


as types 
of the well-bred woman. 


Indeed, the quiet but per- Commissioner of Elementary Might,” (4) or would be willing, to, like 
Education, California 


Margery Grav in “The Dunlap Hat” ©.) 

But these are by no. means love-stories in disguise, as 
the New York Sun has called them. In some of them, 
as “The Block Y” (1) “Commencement . Night” (4) 
“The Lightning Calculator” (5) “A Fight to Finish” (6) 
“The Trial Balance” (7) “The Ossahinta Scimitar” (7) 
“The Trouser-Pocket Thief” (7) “The Cashier's, Pro- 
phecy” (7) “The Woman Trustee” (8) “Without Cre- 
dentials” (8) “The Yellow Streak” (9) “Tom and Tom 
Tit” (10) there is not even mention of a woman teacher, 
Even where there is love-making it is strenuously in- 
sisted that it mttst not appear in school, as in “Down- 
right David” (1) “Miss Hoyt” (4) “Masterful Man” 
(8). 

Not all women teachers are lovable. In “Miss Fother- 
gill’s Protest” (2) we have, Dr. G. Stanley Hall says,-in 
The Pedagogical Seminary, “a character of a: pushing 
but unscrupulous girl which we fear is too true to life.” 
The fat, lazy, selfish old maid is shown in “Miss. Ripley's 
Point of View” (4) and the type of all that a teacher 
should not be in Miss Stresson, in “The Rockingham 
Rebellion” (1). But as a rule in these stories as in our 
schools the teachers are good women, with motherly in- 
stincts and kind hearts, oftener than could be expected 
with keen vision. Not seldom, as in “Miss Trumbull’s 
Triumph” (2) they aim toward an ideal woman and are 
constantly asking themselves what She would have 
done. 

The characteristics of men teachers are shown in equal 
variety. What women value highest in men are said to 
be strength and honesty; these involve of course cour- 
age, which is much discussed, as in “Miss Ripley's 
Point of View” (4) “On a Pedestal” (8) “A Shattered 
Halo” (1) and illustrated as in “The Alpha Upsilon $64 
ciety” (2) “Tom and Tom Tit” (10) “In the Clouds” (3) 
“When Greek Meets Greek” (3) “Miss Hoyt” (4) “Pur 
Off at Buffalo” (7) “Jot, the Janitor” (8) “The Teach- 
erette” (3) “The Haunted Schoolhouse” (@) “The 
Spirit Summons” (1). Hence uncouthness, lack of man- 
ners, are less fatal to syccess in men than in women. 
Mr. Furber says in “When Greek Meets Greek” (3) “A 
woman has to rely upon her manners for her place in so- 
ciety, but a man can usually elbow this way in whether 
he has any manners or not.” Often bad manners come 
from pursuit of a wrong ideal, as in “A Masterful Man” 
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(8) atid bullying may arise from sbyness, which as in 
“On a Pedestal” (8) a man often mistakes for pride. 
“Bumptious Bill” (3) was so far from shyness that when 
society failed to make the advances he persistently 
pushed his way in, and though he encountered humilia- 
tions he won out. 

With the man’s place in society his clothes have much 
to do. In “Bread Upon the Waters” (10) Elihu makes 
such good use of the hundred dollars he borrows from 
Ben that he outshines him and supplants him. In “Tried 
and Found Wanting” (7) even Deacon Gage realized 
when he contrasted the alert, well-dressed, well- 
mannered Ned that it would be wise to demand rather 
more of future principals. 
a good investment for John to pay what se 
travagant prices for clothes. “When a fellow 








you home with him to meet his sisters, he rather expects. 


your clothes to be up-to-date, and I saw that if Ir 
stand a fair chance all around with the other fellows E 
must dress as they did.” “The New Vice-Principal =) 
was sO up-to-the-minute in his dress that even R 
Pembroke, whom nobodv had to look at twicé a 
that he was a scholar and a gentleman, was at a disad- 
vantage. Cheap clothes are a livery of inferiority, and 
to rise above them one must, like Zebulon Patch in 


*“*‘Debora’s Defeat” (5) have distinctive power. ae 
Over and over it is insisted that a teacher ca ae Bo 
thing” 


a satisfying boarding-place. In “The Ligh 

culator” (5) Archibald Mace’s first step toward down- 
fall is going to a cheap hotel, and his second in “ On 
the Make” (5) is paying five dollars a week in a regu- 
lar boarding-house, instead of taking at eight the rooms 
vacated by his predecessor, a connected study, bedroom, 
and bathroom in a cultivated family. He saved a 
hundred and twenty dollars, but he did not do nearly the 
work or sleep properly, and he often missed his bath, 
and the table conversation was an infliction. “Beneath 
all was the old cheap feeling; the inner consciousness 
that he was living shabbily, making him half expect 
shabby treatment.” When in “The Yellow Streak” (9) 
Mr. Lyon had lived a year where he had a real home he 
felt like a boy who had always shivered but had been un- 
conscious of it because he did not know the feeling of 
an overcoat. 

But there must be food as well as place. In “Com- 
mencement Night” (4) the principal is content to pay 
ten dollars a week for four-dollar board because the 
Misses Hollister are making a society man out of him, 
but Mr. Vane thinks the first thing to consider is what 
they give you to eat and how they serve it. In “A Res- 
cue” (10) John thastens to take his father where he will 
get decent fodder, and Tom in “Tom and Tom Tit” (1) 
is not so particular about the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds him as about the roast beef that he surrounds. 
In “The Masterful Man” (8) a sharp-eyed teacher knows 
that all Tuesdays are cross days, because on that day 
the principal's boarding-house serves buckwheat cakes 
and he eats too many. Yet the teacher must avoid ex- 
travagance. Salaries are increasing but they are still, 
as shown in “Tried and Found Wanting” (9) “The Man 
Who Couldn’t” (6) etc., far below what is needed for the 
requirements of the place. Good clothes, good food are 
necessities, and when they are provided only selection 
can be made from other desirable things. When in 
“Fifty-five Years old” (2) Ralph Pembroke bought a 
house he loaded himself with a debt from which only 
what was pretty near a miracle, relieved him. When 
Celia bought “The Set of Tennyson” (9) with her last 
penny she exposed herself to disaster. The principal 
in “A Life For a Life” (10) is not the only one who has 
lost great opportunities by not having ready money. 
Nor is Douglas Strong in “The Haunted Schoolhouse” 
(2) the only one who has felt a different man, or Mr. 
Bruce in “Without Credentials” (8) the only man who 
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has bluffed his way because he had twenty dollars in his 
pocket. 

Especially is it important to pay cash. When Archi- 
bald Mace in “The False Entry” (5) had promised his 
wife to do this he found that when he was tempted to buy 
a two-dollar necktie he felt of the two silver dollars in 
his pocket and kept the money. 

If a man is married it is quite equally important that 
his wife pay cash. In “The Verbs in Mi’ (4) Silas 
Strone has always done it and has given his wife the 
money to do it, only to find out that she has spent it for 
luxuries and had the necessities charged, even paying out 
for a new set of furs the money he had entrusted to her 
“to pay a note at the bank. 

Above all the teacher must be a man of keen business 
. When he gets “On the Make” (5) acts surrepti- 
as insurance agent, exacts usury on loans, accepts 
s on teachers he places or purchases for the 
pe ag in “Put Off at Buffalo” (7) or adoption of new 


books Or furniture as in “On the Make” (5) he is of 


course morally cross-eyed, and sure eventually to be ex- 
posed and dismissed. 

In “The Alpha Upsilon Society” (2) Mr. Appleton says 
the unpardonable faults are to be crooked or mean or 
conceited or lazy, but the greatest of these is to be 


the is Unwise even to handle money belonging to the 
Ere ay like the proceeds of entertainments, or receipts 
for selling text-books, as in “The False Entry” (5). It 
is much better to put such matters in the hands of pupils 
at once giving them business experience and keeping 
one’s own actions entirely above suspicion. As shown in 
“On a Tension” (10) teaching should absorb; it should be 
nrofessional work; even outside work like tutoring uses 
energy that belongs to the school, as shown in “The 
Verbs in Mi” (4). The teacher is “A Hireling” (9) only 
as a physician is a hhireling. When he comes to see you 
it is implied that he will be paid, but he undertakes to 
give you not the amount of service his fee will pay for but 
all that his knowledge and experience and skill can ef- 
fect. In “The Cashier’s Prophecy” (7) it is even ques- 
tioned whether the ideal teacher.is capable of being a 
a good business man. “The real teacher and the real 
business man are built diversely; they fit different holes 
and vou can’t interchange them. The teacher is an ideal- 
ist, and oucht to be. He is alwavs reaching higher and 
higher, and dreaming of a still higher. The business 
man keeps his eye on rock bottom. He is looking for re- 
turns; he wants to realize something from the start, and 
to build only as he can do so on profits.” 

The complicated relations of the teacher to the board 
of education are illustrated. In applying for a place the 
candidate mav encounter a cranky member like Miss Mc- 
Gregor in “The Yellow Streak” (9) or the member who 
wants to run the school himself, as in “Tried and Found 
Wantine” (7). He may bluff himself into a place, as in 
“Without Credentials” (8) or may simply be asked, 
“When can you begin?” as in “The Haunted School- 
house” (2). If he is wise he will not accept election on 
trial or at reduced salary, for reasons given in “Debora’s 
Defeat” (5) and he is quite as likely to be employed if he 
does not seem too anxious, as in “The Man Who 
Couldn't” (6) and “The Rockingham Rebellion” (1). 

Reluctant as the good principal is to give up his school 
as in “Hopelessly Heartless” (4) and “The Girl From 
Girton” (6) he can hardly afford to canvass the board for 
re-election, as in “Downright David” (4) and “A Story 
Without Names” (6) even when other teachers are un- 
dermining him, as in “Miss Dusenberrie’s Downfall” 
(8). Too often a single trustee on personal grounds can 
effect his dismissal, as in “A Rescue” (10) “Downright 
David” (4) “A Ficht to Finish” (6) “The New Vice-Prin- 
cipal” (2) “On a Tension” (10). But a _ sagacious 
teacher will find a good many board members of the type 
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of Judge Fellows in “Fifty-five Years Old” (2) “The 
Teacherette” (3) “Debora’s Defeat” (5) “The Woman 
Trustee” (8); and few like the dishonest Adsitt in “The 
New Vice-Principal” (2) and “How He Became Profes- 
sor Piper” (9), or Squire Lynch in “Miss Dusenberrie’s 
Downfall” (8) or the sneaking Dolliver in “The Dunlap 
Hat” (5). 

The wise principal will know his rights and how to 
maintain them, like Mr. Pembroke in “The New Vice- 
Principal” (2) and Mr. Tracy in “A Fight to Fin- 
ish” (6). 
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Throughout these books nothing is more predominant 
than recognition of the joys of teaching. From the little 
tot who holds the principal's finger and tells all his 
troubles confidentially as in “Downright David” (1) “Com- 
mencement Night” (4) “Hopelessly Heartless” (4) to 
the graduating class, as in “The Alpha Upsilon Society” 
(2) “The Trial Balance” (7) “The Block Y” (1) “A Hire- 
ling” (9) “The New Vice-Principal” (2) the true teacher 
has a joy in life that belongs to no other calling. This 
is the doctrine that William McAndrew has so happily 
preached; in these volumes it is Hlustrated. 





MY CREED. 


R. H. Wilson, State Superintendent, Oklahoma 


My creed is work; to follow duty’s call 

However far it lead across the plains— 

Through trackless woods, or ringing on the hills; 
To seek for pleasure in the realms of toil— 

Still ever striving for a larger self 

With which to do a service for the rest. 


To lay a new path through the unknown way, 
And leave some heritage e’en though so small 
No other hand would love or care to leave. 
Rejoicing ever in my brother’s craft, 

To follow system and the perfect law— 

Be what I am, and do my very best 


To lead a life which towers above the hills, 
And points the way across the plains to God, 


—- a 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S RESPONSIBILITIES 
| Editorial. } 


There is probably no official position in America 
the duties of which have such a wide range as that 
of the superintendent of schools. They go all the 
way from mere errand boy to “the whole thing.” 
There are men who specify that they must have 
all power if they accept. South Norwalk, Con- 
necticut, has put into its rules and regulations, one 
of the most explicit bodies of doctrine we have 
seen. 

At a meeting in April of each year the Board 
shall elect for such term, not exceeding three 
years, as it may determine, commencing July Ist a 
superintendent of schools. 

It shall be the duty of the superintendent, under 
the direction and control of the Board, to exercise 
constant supervision and care over all the public 
schools, by visitation to make and_ keep himself 
thoroughly acquainted with their condition, and 
to labor zealously for their improvement. 

He shall attend all meetings of the Board and 
when required by the Board or any Committee 
thereof shall communicate any information at his 
command on the subject inquired after. He shall 
be an ex-officio member of all standing committees 
and shall meet with each committee as if he were 
a regular member. 

He shall for the Committee on Schools investi- 


gate the qualifications of applicants for appoint- 
ment as teachers, principals, supervisors, janitors, 
attendance officers, clerks and other persons em- 
ployed by the Board and shall recommend appoint- 
ments for all positions. 

He shall for the committee on supplies act as 
purchasing agent unless the Board shall otherwise 
direct. He shall direct the supply officer in audit- 
ing supplies and various materials in buildings and 
rooms. He shall direct him in the distribution 
and care of various supplies and shall see that said 
officer has a satisfactory system of records and ac- 
counts. He shall make inquiries and tests in order 
that he may ascertain the kinds, qualities and 
amounts of supplies needed and shall report his 
conclusions with recommendations to this com- 
mittee. 

He shall from time to time report to the Build- 
ing Committee in regard to needed repairs, alter- 
ations and changes. Subject to the direction and 
control of this committee, he shall see the repairs 
of a minor nature are promptly made. 

He shall act with the Committee 


on Finance 
and shall furnish them the necessary data for 
estimates and budgets. He shall under their 


direction have charge of all questions relative to 
tuition. It shall be his duty at every regular 
meeting of the Board to make a report in regard 
to the condition and needs of the public schools. 
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He shall recommend and initiate all changes in 
text-books and courses of study and shall direct in 
the organization of the schools and in instruction. 

He shall see that the prescribed text-books are 
used; secure uniforniity of instruction, as far as 
possible, in each grade; give to teachers, princt- 
pals and supervisors such counsel and direction as 
they may need; and see that careful attention is 
given to the classification of pupils and the proper 
apportionment of studies. 

He shall call teachers together, as often as he 
shall deem expedient, for consultation and ex- 
change of views on points of instruction and 
government, and for the consideration of any 
matters relating to the interest or welfare of the 
schools. 

He may grant permission to any teacher to 
visit, once a term, such schools and at such a time 
as, in his judgment, may be most conducive to the 
best interest of our schools. 

He shall prescribe the methods of conducting 
the examination of pupils for admission to the 
schools and their promotion therein; determine 
the qualification and number to be admitted to 
each room, as well as the transfer of pupils from 
one school to another. 

He shall see that adequate records of attendance 
and scholarship are kept. In case of insubordina- 
tion and truancy, he shall direct toward preven- 
tive rather than repressive measures. The super- 
intendent shall plan the work of the attendance 
officer and shall give to him advice and counsel. 
He shall see that the annual enumeration of chil- 
dren is properly taken by this officer and that data 
obtained in this way is duly catalogued. 

It shall be his duty to enforce the rules and 
regulations of the Board, and see that all orders, 
not specially delegated to others, are carried into 
effect. 

He shall be at his office on school days at such 
hours as the Board may direct. 

In September of each year, he shall make a 
report concerning the condition and progress of 
the public schools with such suggestions and 
recommendations as he may deem advisable. This 
report shall be printed as the annual report of the 
Board, 

The Superintendent of Schools as the official 
representative of the Board shall have power 
commensurate with his duties and responsibilities. 
lf the conduct of any employe of the Board is 
such as to require immediate consideration he 
shall have the power and is authorized to suspend 
pending final action by the Board. ; 
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The loan exhibit to be housed in the Palace of 
Fine Arts during the Panama-Vacific International 
Exposition at San Francisco, in 1915, will be the 
greatest art collection ever assembled anywhere 
at any time within the knowledge of history. The 
exhibit will include many famous old masterpieces 
which never before have been allowed to leave the 


museums and galleries of Europe where they have 


been hoarded. The contemporaneous  exluibit 
from the various nations of Europe and the new 
world will comprise the very best work ot all the 
best modern painters. 
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SURVEYS 
{Remarks by Dr. Luther H. Gulick.] 


There is no one who is doing the kind of social 
surveying that meets what I regard as our deepest 
needs. Our surveys tell us predominantly of 
social defects, failures and evils, and give some 
suggestions as to how these may be corrected. 
What we need even more than we need the pre- 
vention of evil is the insight to discover the ele- 
ments of power and strength in a community and 
then the genius to see how these useful social 
factors may be really strengthened. Social life is 
like a war to win. We must not merely keep out 
of danger—but we must. attack—and that with 
success. We need to do for social life what Bur- 
bank has done for vegetable life. 

Do you know of anyone who has deliberately 
surveyed a community for the purpose of dis- 
covering the wholesome forces in it with a view 
to their improvement and support? If so, it 
would cheer me greatly to know of it. I am op- 
pressed by the charity and _ philanthropy attitude 
which abounds. It was well expressed by one of 
the leading social workers of the world recently 
in a public address, in which he said: “The object 
of social work is to stop people from doing 
wrong.” As TI view it, life does not consist mainly 
in not doing wrong. Our job consists in finding 
ways by which the natural and wholesome desires 
of people shall lead them into wholesome social 
relations. In the education of the child we are 
discovering that to devise and direct the attention 
to interesting, useful and novel occupations is of 
far greater significance than the compulsions and 
penalties. I would not abolish compulsions and 
penalties, but I believe in expending the greater 
part of our energy in providing better and more 
interesting things for society to do. 

———————-#- 0 -0-@-0--@ 
BABY WEEK SIGN OF BETTER BELIEF 
MARGARET WILSON 
Daughter of President Wilson 

When the sanitary authorities tell us that the 
health of a city is purchasable, that the infant 
death rate is governed by definite and alterable 
conditions of living, they awaken the sense of 
civic responsibility. When they demonstrate to 
us that by the efforts of public health officers and 
volunteer societies, in a single summer campaign 
in a city area selected for its bad _ health record, 
the number of deaths of children under two years 
of age has been reduced forty per cent., and when 
they show us that such reducing of the. baby 
death rate tends to lift up the health level of the 
whole family, they fill us with great hope. It is 
a most lovely, peaceful revolution that has taken 
place of late in our view of a baby’s right to life. 
Not so long ago the death of little babies was 








viewed with = stoieal fatalism. The individual 
pirents grieved, but the authorities taught that the 
deaths of many babies constituted a wholesome 
thinning out process. Now that cruelly waste- 


ful theory is discarded, and we believe that the 
saving of babies’ lives aids the health and happt- 
ness of all the people, big and little 

fo make a town or countryside the best home 
for a little baby is to sweeten and purify it for 
every one.—Chicago Tribune, April 19, 1914. 
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PICTURE STUDY—(IX.) 


MARY E. 


The last exercises involving comparison and 
classification will have shown what significance 
the various classes and schools have for the pupil ; 
and this month opportunity will be given for cul- 
tivating and understanding of the consistent use of 
pictures, and suggestions as to their appropriate 
arrangement in hanging. 

There may be applied these questions through- 
out the month’s study: Shall old masters and 
modern be hung in the same room, or upon the 
same wall? Is it desirable to combine various 
classes, or schools? Shall harmonies or con- 
trasts (subject or story) be arranged in groups? 
Which shows artistic  discrimination—the 
hanging of pictures in irregular or  sym- 
metric groups? Which are best adapted 
to small, and which ones to large (high and 
broad) wall spaces? What should be chosen to 
‘place upon dark, and what upon sunlighted 
spaces? Is correct taste expressed by combin- 
ing various classes in the same room, or in 
groups upon the same wall space? Which pic- 
tures are best adapted for public buildings? Is 
this true of their use in olden times in this and 
foreign countries? 

A tule that may generally be followed is that 
whatever is restful, pleasing and satisfying to the 
physical and. “mind’s eye” is indicative of culti- 
vated taste; while that which disturbs the eye and 


irritates the mind should not find place upon the 
home walls. 
Present “Soap Bubbles” ~ (Robert Beyschlag) 


and at sight determine that it is a representation 
of one of childhood’s recreations. Consider tq 
what class it belongs and in which home-room it 
might be appropriate to hang it. Would it be 
indicative of good taste to hang with it any of the 
pictures previously studied? Which ones? De- 
cide by vote. 

The analysis which follows may 
be brought out by such questions 
as——What is being done in this 
picture? Who are the persons? 
Why do you think the girl is not 
the boy's mother? O, ever so 
many mothers look young. (I will 
tell you why one thinks she is the 
sister—her hands express only ex- 
treme youth; a mother’s hands 
are capable and the movements 
show this.) Why doesn’t the boy 
blow the bubbles? Do you think 
it greater fun to watch? Do you 
think the girl’s costume is really 
hers or is she “playing lady?” 
Are the children using the same 
things as you do in making 
bubbles? Should the lad use the 
tube without first cleansing it? 
Why? Why are they playing at 
the window? If it were a windy day what would 
happen? When they are tired of this play what 
will they be likely to do? 


COTTING 


To develop the analysis of the structure of the 
picture ask: What forms the background? 
Does the drapery have much value as ‘an artistic 
attribute? Would the picture be less pleasing 
if the house-wall or door, only, formed the back- 








SOAP BUBBLES.—Robeit Beyschiag 


ground? How does the drapery serve to accent 
the figure of the lad? Why, perhaps, has the 
artist used high light so lavishly in representing 
the girl? 

Does the costume denote nationality of the 
children or is it used for artistic effect? How 
have the facial expression, figure and pose beca 





MILKING TIME.—Julien Dupre. 


brought out? Of what° value are the shrub and 
vine? is the representation attractive, sugges- 


" [Continued on page 677.) 
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AMERICAN INSTITUIE OF INSTRUCTION 


On July 1, 2, 3, at Harvard College, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction, Superintendent 
Franklin B. Dyer of Boston, president, will hold 
its eighty-third annual meeting. This is an op- 
portunity such as the teachers of New England 
and Canada have never had a chance to enjoy be- 
fore. For three days the teachers of all grades 
will be the guests of Harvard College, and of 
classic Cambridge. The humblest rural teacher 
from Aroostook or Prince Edward Island, from 
the Granite Hills, the Green Mountains or the 
Serkshires, ‘from Northwestern Connecticut or 
the Providence Plantations will be as welcome as 
those who come from the elms of Portland or 
New Haven, from classic Williamstown or his- 
toric Concord. Every teacher who does not 
take advantage of this opportunity of a life time 
will make an irreparable mistake. There is noth- 
ing in the summer of 1914 that can compare with 
the privilege that the American Institute of In- 
struction offers, as a return for the time and 
money invested. 

Fortunately the opportunity is not alone for 
New Englanders, but for everyone, everywhere. 
Boston’s great meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association of 1903 which brouglat almost 
forty thousand to Boston, offered nothing more 
in Cambridge than will be offered on July 1, 2, 3, 
this year. Not the least of the attractions of this 
year, one which was not enjoyed in 1903 is the 
opportunity to live in students quarters for as 
long a time as one may choose to stay in Cam- 
bridge at a merely normal price. This is abso- 
lutely unprecedented. 
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Teachers may thus have an outing for what 
would ordinarily be little more than the expense 
of a day. Parties of teachers can be located near 
together. Application may be made in advance 
to Arthur W. Wadsworth, Russell School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., giving number and sex, probable 
time of arrival, and probable length of time of 
stay. Rooms will be assigned , either with or 
without board as desired. 

The Harvard Summer School follows the meet- 
ing of the institute. 

The program will be unusually attractive. The 
location and the time of year makes it possible 
for President Dyer to present a program that 
would scarcely be possible for any association to 
offer away from a centre of population this sum- 
mer. And the rare talent is not confined to New 
England, but several are from Canada, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis and other parts 
of the country. The Superintendent of Boston, 
and Harvard University are a great drawing com- 
bination. 

If you are an active member send 


your one 
dollar at once to the treasurer, Carlos B. Ellis, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. If you are not an 


active member, and can go, send fifty cents for 
an advanced membership to William C, Crawford, 
Cambridge street, Allston, and you will receive a 
coupon which will entitle you to low rates for a 
room in student dormitories, use of the museums, 
libraries, privileges of guides, 


——~ ow oe 
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and excursions, 





N.S. P. 1. E. 

_Another society with an alphabetical name: 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education! Its mission is as extended as_ the 
name, and its message sufficiently vital to justify 
the type and space devoted to its title. 

Charles A. Prosser has shown himself to be a 
master mind, an. heroic champion of a Demo- 
cratic cause, a brilliant leader of men and money, 
when both needed skillful direction. 

Heretofore the N. S. P. I. E. 
chiefly financed by a few philanthropic men of 
large wealth. This was adequate until there came 
into its management a man with Mr. Prosser’s 
vision, but under his inspiration and guidance its 
opportunities for noble public service have be- 
come sO numerous and the calls for its immedi- 
ate activity have become so pressing that many 
times as much money is required as was contem- 
plated when Mr. Prosser became executive secre- 
tary two years ago under a pledge of maintenance 
fund for six years. 

A new era has dawned in public education which 


has been 


is to provide as great efficiency, relatively, for 
those at the bottom as for those 
seeking the top. Mr. Prosser is studying 


the needs of the industries and of the schools at 
the same time. He is saying to all the children 
of all the people, as we have always said, “Go up 
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higher,” and, in addition, he is “taking them by 
the right hand and lifting them up. 

To fulfill his mission he is raising $10,000 a year 
for five years in Boston to be expended here- 
abouts; and in a similar way he is to raise large 
sums in other cities. The effect of all this will 
be beyond expression in its influence in uplifting 
in those who most need a helping hand, 





MILLIKEN UNIVERSITY CRISIS 


How the citizenship of Decatur, Lll., one of 
the most thriving communities of the great corn 
belt, brought the James Millikin university safely 
through its recent crisis makes an inspiring story. 

Millikin, founded by the banker-philanthropist 
whose name it bears, and assisted by the gift of 
$100,000 raised by the people of Decatur, called 
to its presidency last year Dr. George Emory 
Fellows, former head of the University of Maine. 

Soon after his taking charge in the fall differ- 
ences of a more or less personal nature arose be- 
tween President Fellows and Dr. S. E. McClel- 
land, chairman of the board of managers in whom 
is vested the control of the institution, and in 
February, less than three months after Dr. 
Fellows’ inauguration Dr. McClelland demanded 
that he resign. The demand, however, was not 
formally acted upon by the board. 

Meantime, despite the lack of co-operation be- 
tween himself and the.chairman of the board, 
President Fellows had tried to do constructive 
work and had won the regard and loyalty of 
students and faculty. 

In April Dr. McClelland formally tendered 
his resignation to the trustees, fifteen men repre- 
senting the Presbyteries of Indiana, Illinois and 
lowa, who have nominal control of the institution 
and who appoint the board of managers. This 
was followed by the announcement that the board 
had voted to make a horizontal cut in the salaries 
of professors next year to make up a deficit of 
something less than $10,000. 

It should be understood that aside from the 
tuition fees, practically the only source of revenue 
which Millikin possesses is from the estate of the 
founder, administered by a board of trustees, who 
can give as much or as little as they please, but 
who have aided the institution in no niggardly 
manner, contributing about, $30,000 a year be- 
sides erecting two much needed buildings. 

The threatened cut in salaries was brought to 
the attention of the educational committee of 
the Decatur Association of Commerce, which, be- 
lieving it to be an unjust and ill advised proceed- 
ing, called for a conference with the estate 
trustees, and prepared to go out among the 
citizens and raise the money to meet the deficit. 
The trustees, however, gave practical assurance 
that the estate would meet the deficit, and the 
crisis seemed to be over. 

Then with the suddenness of a thunderbolt on 
April 23 came the announcement that the board 
of managers had served notice on Dr. Fellows 
that his services would not be needed after the end 
of the school year. 
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charges pre- 
Che action had been taken at a special 
meeting of the board from which three members 
were absent. The vote was not unanimous. Dr. 
Fellows immediately protested the action as un- 
just and in violation of the board’s own rules. 

The educational committee of the Association 
of Commerce, sensing the seriousness of the situ- 
ation, sent representatives to Dr. McClelland to 
see if something could not be done to check the 
rising storm of indignation that was making itself 
felt in the university and the community as a 
whole. Dr. McClelland declined their services, 
whereupon the educational committee named a 
sub-committee of five citizens to investigate all 
the facts leading up to the situation. 

Students in a mass meeting served notice on 
the board to rescind its action, as failure to do so 
would mean a practical boycott of the institution. 
The faculty as a body was less outspoken, but 
individual members, including some of the oldest 
and most popular professors, announced their 
purpose to stand or fall with the president. 

A delicate task was faced by the committee of 
five, but it went about its work courageously and 
methodically. It secured written statements 
from everybody who knew anything about the 
trouble between Dr. Fellows and the board, and 
questioned some individuals personally. The 
board of managers agreed that it would be guided 
by the findings of the committee. 

After a mass of testimony had been received 
and sifted the committee announced its decision 
in an admirably sane and _ constructive report 
recommending the retention of Dr. Fellows and 
urging that the opportunity be given him to make 
good in his position. Dr. McClelland was 
praised for his faithful and conscientious work, 
and it was recommended that his resignation be 
accepted. 

Other recommendations were that the alumni 
of the institution be given representation on the 
board of managers, and that there be closer co- 
operation between the board and the faculty, and 
the committee recommending joint meetings be- 
tween the faculty council and the board at least 
once a semester. 

The committee found that the differences be- 
tween the president and the chairman of the 
board began over small matters, neither being 
without fault, and that charges that Dr. Fellows 
had attempted to wrest the control of the Milli- 
kin estate from the trustees and that the faculty 
had tried to unhorse the board were 
ported by the evidence. 

The board will keep its promise, and Dr. Fel- 
lows will continue as Millikin’s head. Founders 
Day exercises which were held May 13, were at- 
tended by a gathering, the size of which bespoke 
the newly awakened interest of the citizens in the 
university. It was a getting-together time, and 
marked the beginning of a new and more demo- 
cratic policy in the government of the institution. 

Credit is due the educational committee for its 
quick and decisive action and to the committee of 
five, which at the sacrifice of time and private in- 
terests performed a duty of good citizenship. 


No explanation was given and n 
ferred. 
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LUCY WHEELOCK 

Miss Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training School 
is an institution of which Boston is exceedingly 
proud, and the twenty-filth anniversary of its 
opening was felicitously celebrated by three hun- 
dred of the alumni and many of Boston's eminent 
school people and other influential citizens. 
Prominent among those participating were Super- 
intendent Franklin b. Dyer, State Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. David Snedden, Professor 
Henry W. Holmes of Harvard, Henry Turner 
Bailey, Robert A. Woods, Mr. T. b. Stoughton 
Holborn of Oxford University, Mrs. Mary B. 
Page, Chicago, Miss Annie Laws, Cincinnati, Miss 
Fanniefelle Curtis, New York, Mrs. Maria Clark, 
Jackson and Miss Mary McCullah of St. Louis. 

The alumnae presented Miss Wheelock with a 
silver coffee service and one thousand dollars as 
the nucleus of an endowment fund for the Miss 
Wheelock Kindergarten Training School. 

Miss Wheelock announced plans for a Kinder- 
garten Training School building in the Fenway 
to be devoted to childhood and the promotion of 
kindergarten interests. Over the doorway is to 
be a figure of Froebel and three little children. 

Miss Wheelock is a leader among the kinder- 
garten enthusiasts of the world, but in Boston she 
is much more than that. She is one of the two or 
three most widely known educational women of 
New England, one of the most gifted leaders in 
vital movements for the betterment of humanity, 
and has a larger circle of ardently devoted fol- 
lowers among young women than has any other 
woman among us, because for more than a quarter 
of a century she has been very close to the yourtg 
women who have developed in_ large measure 
faith, hope and charity such as reach heavenward 
and earthward at the same time. 
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SIXTY-FOUR CASES IN PEDAGOGY 

We are using this week a suggestive study of an 
entirely new scheme in pedagogy. We have 
often spoken editorially and in book notices of 
C. W. Bardeen’s remarkable gift in putting school 
life in story form. These stories, of which there 
are now sixty-four, are pedagogy with “go” in it, 
education with an “edge” on it, stories with 
fascination, and as good literature as has been 
written by an American in recent times. 

We have read everyone of these stories just 
because we have enjoyed them, and with genuine 
gratification we have learned that Mr. Bardeen 
has put these sixty-four stories into a set of ten 
volumes for use in normal schools, Schools of 
Education, Teachers’ Colleges, Reading Circles, 
teachers’ libraries and public libraries. It will be 
a professionally misfortune if these stories are not 
used as generally as any book on pedagogy has 
ever been used. They cover practically all prob- 
lems of the teacher, in school and out, profes- 
sionally, socially, civically. 

There is not a dull paragraph from the begin- 
ning of “A Shattered Halo,” to the end of “Tom 
and Tom Tit.” No teacher of high or low de- 
gree will be bored with any sentence, none will 
nod while reading, and if half a million teachers 
will read it, twenty million children will have oc- 
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casion to rise up and cal! Mr. Bardeen blessed. 
He has done his part as author and publisher. It 
is now for us all to do what we can to realize this 
idealizing. 


¢--@-0-0-0- 
REMARKABLE SAVING 

Through somebody's wit or wisdom, or both. 
the volume of proceedings for 1913 costs less than 
the volume of 1914 by about $9,000. That is an 
achievement of President Swain and Secretary 
Springer, one or both that deserves high praise. 
Of course the number printed was many fewer 
than in 1911 or 1912 which accounts for quite a 
portion of the saving, but the size of the volumes 
in 1911 and 1912 was nearly fifty per cent. larger, 
and this saves much in printing, something in 
binding, and the cost of expressage is only about 
one-half. When one studies these details it is 
not to be wondered at that $9,000 could be saved. 
lt was a necessity and has saved the administra- 
tion from a financial calamity. This is but one 
item of a very masterful financial management to 
be credited to 1914 officials. They have set a 
pace that it will be difficult for any succeeding ad- 
ministration not to try to reach unto. All honor 
to Swain and Springer. 

<0: -0--0-@ 
NOT JAILED 

The eight members of the Chicago Board of 
Education did not go to jail. They apologized by 
explaining that they had no adequate appreciation 
of the situation or they would certainly not have 
been disrespectful to the court. They said that 
they were ready to obey the order of the court and 
reinstate the members according to the ruling of 
the court. The judge considered this apology 
and belated action entirely satisfactory. 
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CITIES PAY THE ASSESSMENT 

Winchester, Massachusetts, has raised the 
salaries of all elementary school teachers fifty 
dollars for the purpose of covering their assess- 
ment under the new state pension law. Every 
city and town in the state is likely to do this so 
that the pension assessment shall be no hardship 
to the teachers. This will make the law much 
more satisfactory to the teachers and will be 
highly creditable to the municipalities as well. 
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About the smallest business in the educational 
world is to begin the school year on the day fol- 
lowing Labor Day and decline to pay teachers for 
Labor Day. Really we find. no language in any 
dictionary old or young for the expression of our 
sentiments in regard to this action. 


Minneapolis gets in the foreground with a salary 
of $8,000 for Superintendent Spaulding. 

Phere are indications that the Montessori boom 
was Over-trained, at least over-boomed. 

Che athletic trainer in a university is a great 
moral or immoral force. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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PICTURE STUDY —(IX.) 


(Continued from page 573.) 
tive of grace, ease and happiness? Is it natural? 
Is it a picture of which one would soon tire, or 
would it be impossible to exhaust its possibilities 
of suggestion? Would the artistic effect of a 
room be weakened by the use of several pictures 
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is more attractive and natural? Which the 
stronger of conception and execution? Would 
one find greater satisfaction in possessing the 
rugged, less finished production of Paul Potter? 
Would it be consistent to hang a Potter and 
Dupré in the same room? What pictures of the 
entire collection might be hung with this modefn 
one of the Frenchman who paints 








THE SWALLOW’S HAUNT.—John Fullwood 
of this character? Reasons? Would you wish 
to own it if you were able to have but a few pic- 
tures? 

“Milking Time” (Julien Dupré), which in sub- 
ject is quite at the opposite end of the art-scale 
to the picture just used, may be analyzed much 
in this way: What is most prominent in it? Did 
the artist intend it to be an animal picture? (He 
wished to show a particular phase of country 
life in which the animal is of importance.) By 
what means has he thrown the animal form into 
prominence? Notice the gradations of light in 
the treatment of the near-front vine and the one 
growing against the wall; the clever blotching of 
the cow’s haunch which brings the maid’s head 
and face into relief; the lighting of the arch about 
the doorway in which the woman stands, and the 
light base-wall against which the vine silhouettes. . 
All this makes the picture a fine study of values 
in light and shadow. Compare the drawing, pose 
and grouping with that of a Paul Potter. Which 





THE WATERWHEEL.—Meindert Hobbema 





landscapes into which he intro- 
duces vigorously conceived human 
and animal figures, executing all 
with equal pains and fidelity? 

The pure landscape, “The 
Swallow’s Haunt” (John Full- 
wood), should inspire the pupil to 
relate his experience of any place 
like this scene. After he has ex- 
pressed himself freely ask: What 
might this be named? What is 
its composition? How are the 
pools located? Does this indicate 
the overflow of a brook, or is 
this a meadow stretch broken by 
permanent pools? Would the 
herbage make this seem more 
sure? Why are the birds so near 
the water? (They delight in such 
pools and use them as drinking and _ bathing 
places.) Are there other birds than these? Why 
are they near the house? (They probably have 
built their nests in cozey places among the rafters 
of the barn.) What birds may have nests in the 
woods forming the background? If one __fol- 
lowed the path through the woods what flowers 
might be found? Where do _ you think 
the path ends? Wonder if the house 
is the home of those persons in_ the 
meadow? 

Do you suppose they will find the same flowers 
as one would find in the woods? Why? Do 
you think they will startle any little birds that 
have ground nests? (Bring out thought of be- 
ing careful not to step on these nests and also 
that the flowers are being gathered for May 
30. 

How does this picture affect one? It is bright, 
joyous, cheerful and vigorous, therefore it would 
be an excellent one to place in a room not very 
sunny. Would it be more effec- 





tive hung alone, or as one of a 
group of miscellaneous subjects? 
What class would be suitable to 
hang in the same room? Could 
an old master be appropriately 
used with it? 

While placing “The Water- 
wheel” (Meindert Hobbema) ask: 
Does this give the same im- 
pression that “The Swallow's 
Haunt” gives? (There is not the 
buoyant note in this; the repose 
which the advanced season brings 
is shown; care and responsibility 
are suggested because the scene 
indicates that labor is performed 
here.) Did you ever ee a mill 
like this? What power is used? 
Would real water about the wheel 
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look as this is represented? Is the _ loca- 
tion a practical one for such a_ mill? 
Is the construction natural? Does all 
this prove the picture true to life, or tell one 
that it is idealized and picturesque only? What 
effect have the fluffy clouds upon the whole pic- 
ture? What is the value of the trees? What 
structurally is the relationship of mill, trees, 
water? Why has the 
artist represented the 
ground before the mill- 
door as a_ sunlighted 
place? Could the action 
of the humans have 
been shown in any better 
way? Looking toward 
a real mill door- 
way what impres- 
sion does the dark 
opening give? Is that 
why this opening is made 
so dark? Does this old- 
time Dutch master’s work 
appeal in the same way as 
did the modern one just 
used? Are they alike in 
any way? Is the treat- 
ment of any phase the 
same in both? Should 
this be hung with the modern one? Why? Is 
it well to use pictures of similar subject or senti- 
ment in the same room? Would the Dupré or 
Potter be usable with this? One would not re- 
sort to such use, neither would the Fullwood and 
Hobbema be used together. In the latter 
thought is so focused that the picture is inheld 
structurally as well as in action, while with the 
former there is given a suggestion of broad, 
open vision fousing the imagination and 
creating speculation as to the _ possi- 
bilities of the beyond the  near-to-and- 
seen places. Each is true to time and 
place in its own way and it would be difficult 
to decide which would have the finest influence 
or most lasting. 

The modern picture “The Holy Family” (Carl 
Muller) will be the last one to be considered. 
Instead of developing an analysis question: Do 
you like it? Why? Of what is it a representa- 
tion? What might it be named? To what 
class does it belong? Bring forth the pictures of 
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THE HOLY FAMILY.—Car! Muller 
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like .character already studied and group about 
this all the modern ones. Decide which appeals 
to the pupil most and the reason. Repeat the ex- 
ercise, substituting the old for 
masters. 


This is filled with a gentle, protecting tencer- 
ness beautifully suggestive of what should be the 


attitude toward one an- 
other of the units of a 
human as well as a 
family blessed with the 
privilege divine. The 
grouping is graceful and 
simple, the attitudes 
sincere, the environment 
consistent, the thought of 
service tenderly sug- 
gested. The picture is 
Satisfying in its ‘tom- 
pleteness of detail, repre- 
sentation of tender soli- 
citude and delicacy of 
finish. While it may not 
display the intensive mag- 
netism of many of the old 
masters it will hold one 
by its atmosphere of 
trusting adoration and 


modern 


peace. 

Bring out opinion concerning the suitability of 
this picture for church decoration. Is the subject 
treated with sufficient breadth and strength to 


admit of its use with the old masters? Is it a « 


picture that will “live” for all time? Is it appro- 
priate for school use? In which grades? Why? 

From time to time as time permits return to 
the discussion of consistent combination of pic- 
tures, the suitable places for hanging and adap- 
tation for use in dark or light, small or large 
rooms. 

Strive to create the desire to have only those 
pictures which cultivate the highest in the human, 
and try to establish the ability to discriminate 
between those pictures which are chosen because 
they are the vogue and those which will ever dis- 
close some new feature, or start into being some 
thought, or emotion, even, which shall be worthy 
of the best in human nature. 

Teach that it is greater and truer to understand 
and love a few well selected pictures than to half- 
know, or own, many which appeal for the time, 
and leave no great impression upon mind or heart- 


+ 
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ALFALFA’S HISTORY 

Alfalfa is a very old plant. It was taken from 
Persia to Greece by Xerxes and his army, 500 
B.C. Three hundred fifty years later the Romans 
carried it from Greece to Rome. Pliny, the 
Roman naturalist, who lived the first century after 
Christ, tells of its value. 

It was probably taken from Rome to Carthage 
and the surrounding territory, and from there to 
Spain about 700 A.D. From Spain it was carried 
to France, to Belgium, and England. It was 
esteemed in England when Columbus discovered 
America. Cortez brought it to Mexico, others 

tr it to Peru and Chile, and to New England. 


a 


In 1854, we have a record of it being carried to 
California from Chile, but at that time it had been 
grown in some of the valleys of southern Califor- 
nia for a hundred years. Just when or how it 
spread over the West is not clearly established but 
it gained a foothold in Utah, Montana, Idaho, 
Colorado, and the semi-arid states, and from there 
is spreading eastward. 

Some farms in the Carolinas, New York, and 
Pennsylvania have grown it ever since these sec- 
tions were settled and its value is known there, so 
that it is strange its cultivation has not become 
more general, but there is very little grown in the 
“astern states. 
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UNCLE SAM’S PAGEANT 


CARRIE A, COWDEN 
Assistent Princtpal of Training, and Third Grade Critic, State 
Normal Cellege ef Ohio University, Athens, Ohie 

Pageantry and festival work is a somewhat new idea. 
For the first time, perhaps, this course was allowed credit 
last summer at the University of Wisconsin. 

“By ‘Pageant’ is meant a production in which the com- 
munity is the hero and the community history is the 
story.” 

The pageant teaches an impressive lesson, both to the 
participant and the observer; it furnishes a means of self- 
expression without taxing the memory of those taking 
part; it is pleasing and entertaining. It is adaptable 
that the number taking part may vary, making it pos- 
sible to include whole schools or only parts as the director 
may choose; also it is suited to any locality, and many 
subjects may be developed through the means of 
pageantry. 

For these reasons this type of work is growing in popu- 
larity and meeting with general approval. This pageant 
was written for and presented to the children of the 
training school, the normal students and invited guests. 

The children of the third grade acted the parts. Each 
in costume representative of some country. 

Three young ladies of the Public School Music Depart- 
ment assisted with the music, one at the piano and two 
as singers. Some songs were presented as solos and 
others as duets. 

ORDER OF PROCEDURE. 

1. Uncle Sam and John Bull take places on the stage. 
{See diagram. Fig. 1.) The pianist plays “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

2. Soldiers, United States. (Two or more children 
carrying guns.) 

(a) Pianist starts playing “Marching Through 

Georgia.” 

(b) Children take places on stage for review. (See 

Fig. 1.) 

(c) Children stand while young ladies sing one stanza 
of “Marching Through Georgia.” 
(d) Children pass to place in triangle. (Fig. 1.) 
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Figure 1. 

In like manner Sailors, Indians, and so on, are reviewed 
and passed on to position in the triangular figure. 
{See Fig. 1.) 

3. Sailor, Music, “Sailing.” 

Indians, Music, “Ewa Yea.” 

. French, Music, ‘Marseillaise.” 

Chinese, Music, “A Funny Story.” 
Japanese, Music, “Children of Japan.” 
German, Music, “The Watch on the Rhine.” 
Italian, Music, “Italia, Italia, Beloved.” 

10. Scotch, Music, “Annie Laurie.” 

1l. Greek, Music, National Air. Greek. 
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12. Eskimo, Music, “Jolly Little Eskimo.” 
13. Negro, Music, “Old Black Joe.” 
14. All, children and young ladies sing: “Many Flags” 


and “America.” 
SUGGESTIONS. 

The story of “A Man Without a Country,” or any 
other suitable patriotic story, may be read and discussed 
with the children in order that they may enter into the 
spirit of the work. The underlying thought of this 
pageant is brotherly love and patriotism. 

Exercise care in selecting the children suited to the 
parts assigned. . The costumes aid materially in giving 
finish and much depends on the music for effectiveness. 
Any number may be chosen for. the group only keeping 
in mind to have the numbers about even on each side of 
the triangle. (Fig. 1.) 


Figure 2. 


Other nations than those mentioned may be used if 
so desired. 

The flags should be conveniently placed at the back of 
the stage ready for the soldiers to pass. 

The pianist and singers take places. The pianist by 
playing an introduction to the niece to be sung, gives the 
signal for each group to appear upon the stage. 

The first of the children to take places on the stage 
are Uncle Sam and John Bull, (See Fig. 1.) Each group 
on appearine upon the stage is reviewed by Uncle Sam 
and John Bull. (Fig. 1.) Uncle Sam carries a baton, 
which he holds horizontally before the different groups 
as they stand before him. The raising of the baton is a 
signal for the children to pass to their places in the tri- 
angular figure which they form. 

While the groups are being reviewed the characteristic 
song is being sung by the young ladies. In most cases 
only part of the song is used. After each song is fin- 
ished a strain of the music is played while the children 
take their places in the line. 

Then the piano gives the signal for the next group by 
playing a strain of the music of the song to be sung. 

Some of the groups while being reviewed stand quietly 
and others take movements to correspond to the words 
of the song. Example: The sailors sway to the rhythm 
of the music. The Japanese carry fans and parasols, and 
sit upon the floor. The Eskimos do a little fancy step to 
the music. 

When all have taken their places on the stage as in 
Fig. 1., two soldiers take the flags and passing along the 
line give each child, including Uncle Sam and John Bull 
a flag. Then returning to their places the soldiers lead 
the march toward the front of the stage, the others fall 
into line and form into two semi-circles. (See Fig. IL.) 

During the passing of the flags and forming of circles 
the pianist plays “Many Flags” and as soon as the circles 
are formed the children begin the song. 

Up to the forming of Fig. Il, the young ladies have 
done the singing. 
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Now the children sing “Many Flags” and wave flags to 
music. This is followed by “America.” Flags held 
quietly. 

Audience should rise during the song “America,” after 
which the audience is again seated. The pianist plays a 
march and children march off stage, the front line passing 
to the right, and the back line to the left. 

This production may be used successfully through the 
third, fourth and fifth grades. It is particularly good 
for Memorial Dav exercises. 
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A GREAT CIVIC AND PEACE PAGEANT 


The Pageant goés."On its ever widening way. St. 
Louis, Mo., is the latest city to grasp the Pageant pos- 
sibilities and it is a magnificent object lesson in 
history and civic patriotism which the.Missouri metrop- 
olis is spreading before thé people “May 28-31, 1914. 

Few cities have amore valuable fund of historic inter- 
est draw unon=for pageantry. St. Louis was the 
radiating centre for trappers; who took the initiative, in 
the exploration and developmé@nt-df.ghe Mississippi val- 
ley, and prepared theéwway for the foundifg of the city 
by. Laclede, 150 yeare ago. This important anniversary 
is the basis of the Pageant celebration. 

In the Pageant-(under the able direction ‘of Thomas 
Wood Stevensf head of the School of Drama, Carnegie 
Institute of/Technology, Pittsburgh,) are impersonated 
the “Mound-Buildets}\early “America, Ifidians, French 
and Spanish explorers and settlers, early American fur 
traders, trappers, rivermen and soldiers. Among the 
impressive scenes are the building up of the Mounds 
with ancient ceremonials; the cavalcade of De Soto- and 
his men; the gold-seekers of Spain in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; the arrival in their canoes of the first French- 
men, Joliet and Pere Marquette; the appearance of La 
Salle driving his mutinous company down the river be- 
fore him; the coming of Laclede the founder; the Pur- 
chase of Louisiana; the departure of Lewis and Clark 
for their Northwest explorations; Daniel Boone; the ar- 
rival of the first steamboat: the visit of Lafayette; Civil 
War events, and the news of peace is the appropriate 
closing scene and marks the St. Louis Pageant as es- 
sentially a Peace Pageant. 

The St. Louis Pageant further sets the pace for 
Peace by the addition of a masque which immediately 
follows the Pageant, and is a symbolical and poetical 
treatment of the historical portion, from the brain of 
Percy Mackay. It aims (in Mr. Mackay’s own words) 
“to set forth its theme in spectacle, music and dramatic 
poetry by means of a few large rhythmic mass-move- 
ments of onward urge, opposition, recoil, and again 
the sweep onward toward its alluring goal—an harmoni- 
ous, socialized state of human society.” 

In this remarkable masque “St. Louis” is portrayed 
battling arainst the “War Demon”, the “Elements”, 
“Ignorance,” and “Degradation.” In the course of the 
confit “St. Louis” calls on leading cities of the nation to 
aid ix the great struggle. Responding to the call, noble 
figures appear from each of these cities to secure the 
victory, and bring about National Peace. 

The invitation of special envoys from the largest cities 
in each state to impersonate these co-operating figures, is 
a unique feature of the great St. Louis spectacle and em- 
phasizes.its civic educational purpose. 

The entire performance, pageant and masque requires 
about thrée hours and it is siven from 5 or 6 o'clock to 
nightfall, in order to utilize dark for the later scenes, and 
to permit of the attendance of school children. The 
arena is a particularly appropriate site in Forest Park, 
the great stage being built over the lagoon (representing 
the Mississippi), and the slopes of Art hill being utilized 
for the amphitheatre. No less than 7,500 persons are en- 
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rolled as performers, and over 300 citizens, men and 
women, are members of the various committees of the’ St. 
Louis Pageant Association, which has been permanently 
incorporated. 

The fine spirit and purpose of the workers has been wel? 
expressed by one of the leaders: “Our own great hope, 
that has moved us to assume the responsibilities and 
labor involved in the great undertaking, is that out of 
the beautw of art, of community intercourse, of historic 
inspiration and uplifting prophecy of the future, will 
spring an aroused civic pride and love of home that 
will develop a sense of community obligation and mutual? 
co-operation of such force as will sweep into being a new 
era in our municipal life.” 

J. A. Stewart. 
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DIFFERENTIATION IN COURSE OF STUDY 

Dear Dr. Winship: May I ask soace in your valuable 
Journal to call in question a statement made by Mr, 
Ayres in. the article on “Differentiation in Course of 
Study.” 

The statement is, “Disappointment and disillusion- 
ment await those educators who believe that children of 
marked ability in performing abstract bookwork will? 
generally prove deficient in concrete shopwork, and that 
those whe are deficient in abstract work will excel in 
shopwork. Such a compensatory law does not exist, 
for in the long run, nature bestows her intellectual en- 
dorsements upon her chosen favorites instead of scat- 
tering them impartially a:aong all.” , 

First, I wish to state that I call in question not. alf 
of the many meanings that might be construed from this 
statement that nature endorses various intellects, but 
rather the obviously intended statement that the in- 
tellect capable of a high grade work in one line is the 
one we should expect to be highly capable in other lines. 
The writer has been teaching for some thirty years, 
and in that time has taught about all classes from street 
boys and factory help to university professors, and if 
any one fact has been clearly proven by this experience 
it is that one who is by nature.weak.in one line is quite 
likely to be strong in another line. 

Now why should Mr. Ayres and I differ so widely on 
this point? Simply “betause in most schools all the 
work has been platined out to fit one type of mind so that 
it makes no difference whether the pupil is in shopwork 
or in any Other line of work, the merital requirement 
is the same, and the boy or girl who failed to memorize 
the work of the history class also fails to memorize the 
work of the stiop. As an illustration—The writer re- 
calls visiting a shon in an Eastern city that has gained 
quite a notoriety. From* his many years working 
with boys he has learned to tell at’ a @larite those of 
strong constructive or mechanical ability. . Imgthis par- 
ticular shop he was greatly surprised to notice that 
the boys of strong mechanical ability. were standing 
about complaining or heedlessly following, directions 
while the ones who were actively at work were the boys 
of the memory type who could remember the routine di- 
rections, imitate the teacher’s motions, and had not 
enough judgment of mechanical work to ,realize what 
a mess they were making. No doubt they would rank 
high in both bookwork and shopwork. 

Take for example the punils of that city where the 
superintendent insists that the one essential of edu- 
cation is quickness of response. Although this would, 
as some peonle estimate mental power, favor a weak 
rather than strong type of mind; yet it would, if carried 
throughout the work, prove that a pupil strong in “book- 
work” was also strong in his “shopwork”. On the other 
hand, would we not be correct in stating that the power 
of quickness is some compensation for the lack of solid- 
ity? 
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Have we not often heard that one pupil is strong in 
language and weak in mathematics, and that the ability 
of another is the reverse? T admit that this does net 
appear to be the case at présent to as great an extent 
as formerly. A careful study of the changes in methods 
will show the reason in the drift of mathematical study 
to the basis of memory rather than reason, The writer 
recalls an instance in which a pupil of strong mathemati- 
cal ability was told by the teacher .that she was not 
expected to understand the problems that they were read- 
ily memorized and that was all that was necessary to 
make her. grade; and this “teacher” is, a teacher of 
teachers. im a prominent institution. The pupil, finally 
passed, but with a low grade and a statement that math- 
ematics were not in her line! 

What do the records of many men, failures or weak- 
lings in college but men of powerful intellect in aiter- 
life, mean if not that. nature gave them by birth some 
compensation for their inability-to stand well in the col- 
lege studies? What about that type of intellect that is 
largely close over the eyes than higher up? Has not the 
ability to think quickly and to bluff compensated many a 
one for lack of a large power to reason? Anyone 
knowing the a, b, c’s of school shopwork knows that 
although such heads are likely to stand high in certain 
lines that they are all but hopeless in a well-organized 
shop course, unless given special work to utilize 
the intellectual compensation which kind nature _has 
given them. 

If Mr. Ayres will go carefully back over the develop- 
ment of the school shop movement, he will be forced to 
see that one of the chief factors of its early success that 
gave the impetus to the movement was its power to uti- 
lize the compensation of intellectual powers. He will 
also discover that this wital.element of the school shop 
has never been realized in some of those institutions 
that..have. assumed..te dead-an furnishing the correct. 
theories of, seheol-shopwerk. This yiatling wo utilize! 
the compefsapory rate Oi ature, is howeyer not be-} 
cause it does not exist, but rather because those who dic- 
tated the methods of Work"thoughtléssty of Stimilially! 
omitted from the work its ‘essential characteristics and! 
substituted those that would fit the activities and mental} 
endowments of those who had achieved position in old-} 
line subjects. 

Or, im brief, those long inability to learn old-time sub- 
jects worked up something that looked like the .new line 
that was suited to their peculiar ability, and to which! 
their favorites, not naturé’s/Gotld respond; and; thdtgh 
aside from the present question, we now have everything | 
ffom trade schools to vocational guidance to patch up the} 
Weakness of our school shopwork. that has. resulted 
ffom trying to make it fitinto something that will utilize | 
the ability of the pupil who is long on power to assi- 
milate botany or history or fiction and short on power 
t@ master mechanical science, 

‘The causé of the statement’ of the learned gentleman is 
that his data is all of one sort. The general run bf shop- | 
work, mathematics, science, and other subjects are to- | 
day presented.in a manner to fit only one.type of in-! 
téllect, se that no matter what ‘subject the pupil attempts i 
he finds substantially the’ sathe’ difficulties. The chief, 
if, not the whole problem before educators toq-day isto | 
devise some means of presenting thé $débje¢ matter of | 
all courses so as to utilize the strong traits of each in- | 
téllect. When this is accomplished there will be found | 
a/much greater similiarity in the sum totals of intellec- | 
teal powers of pupils. ; a, 4 

Rather than this sort of, differentiation ,of -cougses} 
We find at‘present all coufses fitted to one type of-in-! 
téllect and we then say of theseywho have thesadWantage | 
ot. suitable instruction that.theyeane-by.natuse-endorsed 
as being intellectually superior, while those of perhaps 
equally strong ability, 
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though of a different type are 
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classed as mentally inefficient and put into some Sort of 
a course adapted mot to'their needs but to the needs of 
the weaklings of the other type. 

We suggest that there is no task Of greater promise 
for any. foundation to attempt than that of devising 
methods that will utilize this benevolent inteflectual 
compensation that is everywhere present, always to 
some extent and usyally to a very great extent. 

Frank H. ‘Selden. 
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BOOK TABLE 


HARVEY’S ESSENTIALS OF ARITHMETIC. By 
L. D. Harvey, Ph. D., President 'of Stout. Institute, 
Menominie, Wisconsin. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: American Book Company. Cloth. 

First Book+For ‘second, third and . fourth : school 

years. 507 pp. «> Price; 50 cents. 

Second Book—For fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 

years. 507 :pp.- © Price, 50 cents. 

There are three distinct classes of teachers and other 
educators’ when it comies to the discussion of text- 
books; especially im ‘arithmetic. There is still a wery 
large demand for everything possible in a ‘textbook ia 
arithmetic. If you leave! out an entire subject like’ duo- 
decimals you must put in its place more complications 
in decimals or something else. Another and. am in- 
creasingly large class demand more essentials, mini- 
mum essentials, which virtually eliminate the textbook, 
but another, and now, perhans, the most important class, 
want material enough to maintain a regulation course of 
sttidy, five days in the week for seven years and put 
into this work as little that is non-essential as possible. 
It is to this class that Dr. L. D. Harvey appeals in this 
two-course book. He has eliminated a great deal of the 
non-essential and has magnified the essentials by extend- 
ing practice therein and intensifying the teaching thereof. 
Dr. Harvey's appeal to this special class of teachers and 
other educators makes this book fill a distinet educa- 
tional and professional need. Dr. Harvey is always a 
skillful textbook author and this is decidedly his most 
skillful work. 

The series correlates ‘in arithmetic with agri- 
culture, commerce, manual training, and the household 
arts. The books provide many applications of numbers 
to problems of a prevocational character. They teach 
the pupil to be accurate and quick in handline numbers, 
and to internret and analyze problems correctly. Among 
the noteworthy features of the series are the frequent, 
cumulative, and thorough reviews: the insistence on 
checking methods, the problems to be made by the pu- 
pils (self-activity); and the problems without nuntbers. 
Altogether, there are in both books about 20,000 exer- 
cises. 





THE BARNSTORMERS. By Max Aley. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Illustrated. Cloth. 291 pp. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Max Aley, son of President Robert J. Aley of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, has made a highly promising start in 
fiction. “The Barnstormers, an Account of the Barn- 
storming of the Barnstormers of — Barnyille,” 
is _such a_ gentiine piece of realistic writ- 
ing that we confess we more than half suspect 
it is more history than fiction, more real than ideal, 
more of the record than of the imagination. Be that 
as it may, it is in the fullest sense true to boy life that 
all village boys know, but that book boys have not 
known heretofore. 

There is not a setting or sentence in it that might not 
have been true of “us boys,” when I was a boy. It 
makes us seriously wish we were boys again, and it will 
spur a lot of boys on to schemes of their own. Every 
boy will read this who gets.a chance, and who. ever. reads 
it, whether old or young, will live with Hal and his chums 
through every minute of that fascinating experience. - 
While a multitude of boys have lived that life, Max 
Aley is the only one who has had the inspiration and the 
genius to make a charming story of it. It deserves a 
great popular reading. It is so well done that other 
stories by Max Aley are inevitable. 


THE BEACON SECOND READER. By James H. 
Fassett, Superintendent, Nashua, New Hampshire, 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. | Il- 
lustrated. -192 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

In noticine other books of the Beacon Series we have 
spoken in ardent praise so that now and here we merely 
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say that this is a new system of phonics, that the system 
of phonics presented in The Beacon Method is based 
upon four important principles. Producing an auditory 
image of the phonograms in the minds of children. 
Eliminating the blend difficulties * tying the vowel to 
the initial consonant as a helper. Relying upon natural 
phonetic elements rather than diacritical marks in de- 
termining letter values. Teaching unphonetic words by 
sight. 


JOURNAL OF 


A SOCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By George 


Guest of Bournemouth, (Eng.) London: G. Bell & 
Sons, Ltd. 12mo. ‘Cloth. 209 pp. Price, 40 
cents. 


This well-wnitten little work, published by a British firm 
and represented in the United States by the Macmillans, 
is upon a theme that the student of English history 

should be aequainted with. Social life in such a land as 
Britain is much mere complex than in a democracy like 
our own. It has crystalized into certain classes which 
are quite foreign to a republic. Beginning with the 
early British times, the author by text descriptions ac- 
companied by numerous illustrations shows how social 
life has come to take its special forms, and how certain 
well-defined classes acquired their privileges, or, as they 
think of them to-day—their rights. He treats of the 
ancient Britons, Anglo-Saxon times, the Norman period, 
Tudor and Stuart days, and modern times, with the 
wth of the people towards democracy. Among the 
forty-eight pictures will be found many that are from 
ancient plates, and that are a study in themselves. 


FOODS AND HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By 
Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley of Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. New York: The Mac- 
a0 Company. 12mo. Cloth. 401 pp. Price, 
1.10. 

Any housewife may well deem herself enriched by such 
a volume as this. It is manifestly written by competent 
hands, and gives in the best form all that is needful to 
know about the preparation of food. It is not enough 
for the housewife to trust her instincts in this part of her 
calling; she may be greatly assisted by the more exact 
knowledge of the-expert. This work not only treats of 
the composition of foods, giving its exact values for nu- 
trition, but it also gives valuable recipes for the prepar- 
ation of dishes that will at once be palatable and nour- 
ishing. One of the most valuable chapters is on “The 
Cost and Purchasing of Food,” so aiming to aid those 
whose purse may be limited while the appetite may be 
vigorous. The book is also splendidly indexed so that 
anyone may readily find what she is in search of without 
loss of time. The illustrations and charts are simply 


perfect. 

THE IRISH TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
210 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

A reader for fourth or fifth grade pupils. The author, 


as in her previous works “The Dutch Twins,” and “The 
Japanese Twins,” aims in this volume to foster a kindly 
feeling for a country whose children come to form an 
essential part of our own population. And she so pre- 
sents little “Larry.” and “Eileen,” in their own country 
as to reveal Irish life in a most entertaining manner. The 
Twins seem to be real, live village children, visiting the 
peat bogs for fuel. going to the country fair, taking care 
of the geese, and at last emigrating to America. And 
their life story is told in a delightful style, such as the 
little people who read it can comprehend and find de- 
light in many a novel adventure by the Twins! It is an 
excellent child’s reader. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By W. T. Young of University of 
London, (England.) New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 12mo. Cloth. 238 pp. Price, 75 cents. 
An admirable entry-way to the great palace of Eng- 

lish literature. In point of years this approach is long, 

as it covers every important literary production from the 
earliest English times to the close of the Victorian Age. 

It is a great reach from the days of Newman and Dar- 
win back to “Widsith’—the earliest poem extant in the 

English language, but over these ages the author con- 

ducts us, and is a most pleasant travelling companion. 

And yet the work is not intended as a short cut to a 
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superficial acquaintance of the classics of our~English 
language. It is rather to “unearth clues,” to “lure curi- 
osity,” and to challenge the reader to thought. One is 
almost overburdened with reflections as he glances at 
the multitude of productions that British authors have 
given the world. It is a finely planned and well-executed 
piece of work. 


' HEROES OF THE FARTHEST NORTH AND 


FARTHEST SOUTH. Adapted from J. Kennedy 
Maclean’s “Heroes of the Polar Seas.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 12mo. Cloth. 240 
pp. Price, 50 cents, net. 

This work is specially provided for boys and girls who 
have such interest in stories of adventure. It tells in 
thoroughly readable form the experiences and hardships 
of noted explorers in the ice-fields about the North and 
South Poles. Here one travels with Franklin, Kane, 
DeLong, Greely, Nansen, Andrée, Peary, Shackleton, 
Scott, and Amundsen; whose daring and endurance in 
seeking the Poles are as fascinating and full of romance 
as any in the history of mankind. The book has a 
number of full-page illustrations and a splendid map of 
the Arctic regions. It is exceedingly well written. 


THE BODLEY HEAD NATURAL HISTORY, Vol. 
II. By E. D. Cuming. New York: The John Lane 
Company. Cloth: 122 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

To any one interested in birds, especially British 
birds, this little volume will bring much of information 
and also delight. It deals almost entirely with the wren 
and warbler family—the Turdidal. The description of 
these tiny birds of passage is entirely free from compli- 
cated scientific phraseology. It is rather couched in 
popular language which makes it attractive reading. 
Here we meet with the Whitethroat, the Blackcap, the 
Golden Crested Wren, the Chiffchaff, the Reed Warbler, 
and a host of their kin. And then every page is illus- 
trated giving the birds in many of their most natural 
postures, the result of the close observations of J. A. 
Shepherd, and proving him to be a bird artist. It is a 
charming little work from cover to cover. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Buhlig’s Business English 
By Ross A. Buutie, Lake High School, Chicago, 
with preface by Daniet B. Duncan, Professor 
in Columbia University, N. Y. Cloth. 386 pages. 
Introduction price, $1.10. 
Contains all the essentials—spelling, gram- 
mar, punctuation, paragraph study, oral work, 
letter writing, etc.—with abundant exercises 
for practice. 


Newell’s General Chemistry 


By Lyman C. NeweLu, Professor of Chemistry 
in Boston University and author of Descriptire 
Chemistry. Cloth. Part L Descriptive Text. 
Part II. Experiments. 
A new book tomeetnew demands. FExcels in 
directness and simplicity of presentation, and 
in its treatment of the practical applications 
of the subject. 


Weed and Riley’s Crop Production 
By CLARENCE M, WEED and WILLIAM E. 
RiteyY, State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 
Cloth. About 260 pages. Fully illustrated. 
Gives essential facts concerning the character- 
istics, history, culture, varieties, and enemies 
of commonly grown crops—including vege- 
tables, fruits, flowers, and farm crops. 
Dooley’s Textiles 
Enlarged edition with 62 experiments. By 


WILLIAM H. Dootey, Principal Technical High 
School, Fall River, Mass. Cloth. 290 pages. 




















Illustrated. $1.25. 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 
Boston New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. ze be 

available, these contributions uld 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

ehould be received by the editor not 

sate than Friday preceding date of 
ue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 











MAY. 


19-21: National Association of School 
Aocounting Officers, Memphis, 
Tenn.; William Dick, City 
Philadelphia, sec’y. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 

22: Rutland County (Vt.) Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland High. School, 


JUNE. 
8-5: Indiana Association of County 
Superintendents, Terre Haute; 
County Superintendent L 


Driver, Winchester, pres. 

17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 

JULY. 

Catholfe Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 Bast Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: Amerfcan Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

afi: National Education Association, 
St. Paul; David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 

SEPTEMBER. 

22-29: International Con Ss on 
Home Education. Philadelphia; Su- 
perintendent Martin G Brumbaugh, 
pres.; George W. Flounders, 1200 
Stock Exchange Bldg., Philadel- 
phia, sec’y. 

OCTOBER. 


15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 


1-2: 


dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 
NOVEMBER. 


6-8: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation: Kate A. McHugh, Omaha, 
pres.; Ellis U. Graff, Omaha, sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE. In an ef- 
fort to help along the movement for 
further co-ordination between col- 
lege and high school, Bowdoin_ has 
announced certain changes in admis- 
sion requirements. This is the offi- 
cial statement sent to principals of 
college preparatory schools:— 

“The college ‘is firmly of the opinion 
that the subjects commonly oi- 
fered and demanded by its 
catalogue are the best prep- 
aration for a college course as 
given at Bowdoin at present, and ad- 
vises students to make their prepara- 
tion from these courses exclusively 
whenever it is possible to do so. The 
college also recognizes the fact that 
high schools are asking for credit 
for other subjects which have educa- 
tional value. It is therefore willing 
to consider applications for credit of 
not more than two units for work in 
such subjects as botany, civics, com- 
mercial subjects, manual training, me- 
chanical drawing, music and physical 
geography. 

“For the present, all such applica- 
tions will be treated individually. The 
Mrincipal may apoly for such a credit 
in a letter addressed to the dean, 
stating the nature of the courses with 
the number of hours required, and the 
rank and attainments of the student in 
question. The recording committee 
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PUSAUTA RANA RTE ty dt 


Teachers and Pupils 
of Typewriting! 


Have each and all of you registered 
candidates for one of the new 


Remington Awards 


If you are a typewriter pupil, do you attend 
a school where the Remington 


given for proficiency in the regular type- 
If not, then it would pay 


wards are 


you to learn all about these awards at the 
nearest Remington office. 


If you are a typewriter teacher, are your classes com- 
peting for these awards, and do you know the prize we 
offer to teachers whose pupils attain a certain standard 
of proficiency on Remington-made machines? 
Remington office will tell you. 


If you are a typist, do you know the valuable prizes 
competed for twice a year at every Remington office? 
Better call at the Remington local office in your city and 
get particulars. The prize is worthy of your best 


Any 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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of the college will examine the re- 
ports carefully, inquire into the na- 
ture of the credit from one-half to 
two units, as the case may warrant. 
This policy goes into effect immedi- 
ately, and applications will be con- 
sidered from principals for students 
who desire to enter college in Sep- 
tember, 1914.” 

SOLON. Plans to unite the 
Western Somerset Teachers’ Associa- 
tion with the Kennebec County 
Teachers’ Association were made at 
the meetine of the former association 
here May &. The two associations 
will probably meet together in Water- 
ville next year. 

Principal R. W. Leighton of the 
Skowhegan High School was elected 
principal of the Western Somerset 
Association; Ralph E. G. Bailey, 
North Anson, vice-president; Miss 
Nellie Hollway, secretary-treasurer; 
Mrs. Eva Webster of Norridgewock, 
and Miss Grace Elwell of Bingham, 
executive committee members. 


VERMONT. 

MIDDLEBURY. President John 
M. Thomas of Middlebury College an- 
nounces that Ex-Governor John Mc- 
Cullough of Vermont has given the 
College $10,000 for endowment, the 
income to be used for the McCul- 
lough Gymnasium, which was built 
by his financial assistance three vears 
ago. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

WINCHESTER. The maximum 
salary for kindergarten teachers will 
be $650 hereafter in this city; grades 
I-VI, $750; grades VII and VIII, 
$800; high school, $950. The ninth 
grade has been eliminated from the 
course. Superintendent Herron has 
been re-elected at an incteased salary. 

WESTBORO. Superintendent 
Earle E. Wilson of Westboro has been 
re-elected to his present position 
with an increase of $100. His salary 
for the coming year will be $1,800. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


CONNECTICUT. 

GUILFORD. Superintendent R. 
GC. Clark has been re-elected for next 
year. By vote of the school board the 
high school year will be forty: weeks 
instead of thirty-eight as formerly. 

WILLIMANTIC. The thirty- 
eighth annual meeting of the Eastern 
Connecticut Teachers’ Association 
was. held May 8 in New London and 
Willimantic. The same program was 
given in each place by having the 
speakers at one place in the morning 
and another in the afternoon. 

At the morning business meeting at 
New London the following officers 
were elected: President, R. K. Ben- 
nett, Danielson; -vice-ptesident,.E. J. 


Graham,~ Norwich; ‘secretary and 
treasurer Warren A. Hanson, New 
London; executive committee, W. H. 


Perr-- Stonington: Miss M. A. Skid- 
more, Willimantic; A. L. Young, 
Norwich. 

It was voted that next year meet- 
ines be held at Nerwich and Piitnam 
following the same plan as thi§ year. 

In an address by Principal Charles 
tT. Ames of the Brown School, Masts 
f.e4 ynon the Pension Situation and 
Outlook, he stated that Connecticut 
and New Hampshire were the only 
New England states which have not 
already adopted the system, that the 
ecale of wages is too low, and that 
trcred terchers go out of the state to 
teach preferably. The method ad- 
vocated by Mr. Ames was a direct 
payment by the state, and he said the 
prospécts were bright for a pension 
law for teachers in this state. 

Miss Clara E. Craig of the State 
Normal School, Providence, R. I., de- 
livered the address upon The Montes- 
sori Method, and her talk was exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

Dr. F. H. Sykes, president of the 
new Connecticut for Women in New 
London spoke upon “The Reform of 
English Spelling,” characterizing our 
spelling as “the rambling, ramshackle 
old edifice of English spelling,” giving 
the history of simplified spelling in 
this country, and stating that its work 
shows progress toward simplicity and 
reason. 
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Develop Thrifty Management. of School Funds 
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By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE 


Fhe! Holden Book Covers 


YEARS 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material | 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 


School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 


to the Entire Book 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Columbia’s twenty-four fraternities 
have signed an interfratérnity agree- 
ment, pledging’ themselves to put into 
practice several reforms. 

The terms of the agreement deal 
chiefly with the pledging and imitiat- 
ine of new members, and a definite 
pledge day is fixed for the first 
Wednesday in November each year. 
Furthermore, the fraternities agree to 
initiate only students whose scholastic 
standing is above a certain grade at 
the mid-term examinations. 


One hundred and eighty courses 
will be given at the New York Uni- 
versity Summer School which opens 
its twentieth year on July 1. 


A‘farewell dinner was given by the 
faculties of Teachers’ College at the 
Faculty Club of the University to Pro- 
fessor Dutton, professor of educa- 
tional administration in Teachers’ Col- 
lege and superintendent of the 
Teachers’ College Schools since 1900. 
Professor Dutton will retire from ac- 
tive service at the close of the »res- 
emt academic year. 

ITHACA Cornell feels gratified 
at the appointment of Dr. Beverly T. 
Galloway, Assistant United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, as new di- 
rector of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture here to succeed 
Dean L. H. Bailey, who resigned last 
year....Dr..Galloway has been twenty- 
six years with the Department of Ag- 


riculture. As a plant pathologist, he 
is an eminent scientist of the more 
practical sort. Dr. Galloway will 


undertake his new duties the latter 
part of this year. The position is now 
being occupied by Acting Director 
William A, Stocking, a professor in 
the college. 


NEW JERSEY. 

JERSEY CITY. At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company held 
at the company’s main office in Jersey 
City, April 20, the retiring board of 
directors, consisting of George T. 
Smith, William Murray, George E. 
Long, Edward L. Young, William G. 
Bumstead, J. H. Schermerhorn and 
Harry Dailey, were unanimously re- 
elected. 

The meeting was attended by a 
large number of stockholders who ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the present 


management and recorded the largest 
vote ever represented at an annual 
election, 9.628 out of a possible 10,000 
shares being represented. 

The officers of the company, consist- 
ing of George T. Smith, president; 
George E. Long, vice-president: J. H. 
Sehermerhorn, treasurer; Harry 
Daileyy secretary, and Albert Norris, 
assistant treasttrer, ahd assistant: sec- 
retary, were also’ ré-elécted. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 

BEAVER FALLS. The general 
Satisfaction given by the work of Su- 
perintendent, C. C, Green in Beaver 
Falls is evident from the fact that this 
year, after he completed his third 
year of service, he was unanimously 
re-elected for four years and his sal- 
ary raised $1,000 to, $3,600. 


VIRGINIA. 

NORFOLK. This city has had a 
remarkable rejuvenation. They have 
five playgrounds, much out-of-door 
hfe, greatly modernized “courses of 
study, especially in the high school. 
Before the new order of things there 
were four girls to one boy in the high 
school, mow they are about equal in 
number. cnr 
DELAWARE. 

WILMINGTON. _ Superintendent 
Clifford J.-Scott of Uniontown, Penn., 
takes up his new duties here as suc- 
cessor to the late Superintendent 
George W. Twitmeyer, about June 15. 
Mr. Clifford has long been known as 
one of the most enterprising superin- 
tendents in the Keystone state. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 


NORMAN. The State University, 
Stratton D. Brooks, LL. D., presi- 
dent, 1s to have one of the great 


summer schools of the country with 
W. W. Phelan, director, from June 
14 to August 7. All university activi- 
ties will be maintained and much out- 
side talent of National significance 
is scheduled. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. Kentucky edu- 


cators turned out here in large num- 
bers for an enthusiastic four-days’ 
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medting of the State Educational As- 
sociation April 29 to May 2, N. Cc. 
Hammack of Morganfield~presiding: 
Not only school workers were repre- 
sented but all the other factors work- 
ing for the educational advancement of 
the state,—the church, commercial or- 
ganizations, farmers’ organizations, 
women’s clubs, medical associations 
and the press. 

More than 1,000 teachers who came 
to Louisville a day early spent the 
time most profitably visiting Louis- 
ville schools and the school exhibits 
at the Y. M. C. A.. Prizes of $5 in 
gold were awarded the superintend- 
ents securing the largest advance en- 
rollment. The winners were Miss 
Lida Gardner, county superintendent, 
Carlisle; County Superintendent G. 
W. Curry, Morganfield; Mrs. Nanny 
Faulkconer, Lexington; Superintend- 
ent J. H. Risley, Owensboro; and 
Miss Katie Beauchamp, county su- 
perintendent, Taylorsville. 

The final enrollment was large 
enough to pass the record of 5,000 
made last year. At the business meet- 
ing a proposition to change the 
method of electing officers from the 
delegate plan to a nominating com- 
mittee plan was defeated after a 
spirited discussion. Superintendent 
W. P. King of Bellevue was elected 
president without opposition. A 
strong set of resolutions read by 
Reuben Post Halleck was adopted, 
recommending neighborhood clubs, 
better roads, state and national aid 
for the establishment of vocational 
schools, extension of the campaign 
against illiteracy by methods of night 
rural schools used so successfully by 
Mrs, Cora Wilson Stewart, .immedi- 
ate change in the system of taxation, 
agricultural training and a plan for 
submitting vital educational prob- 
lems to the “‘masses.” The last sub- 
ject was covered in the following 
resolution :— 

“Resolved, That we subscribe to 
the Jeffersonian doctrine of the teach- 
ableness of the great mass of the 
people, that we earnestly recommend 
the submission to the entire people of 
the great educational and moral ques- 
tions affecting them, including the 
question of the prohibition by the 
state and nation of the sale of alco- 
holic liquors, as well as any other 
questions of importance that interest 
either women or men; that we recog- 
nize the educating influence of a con- 
sideration of such questions prelimi- 
nary to voting on them, and that we 
cannot expect the masses to be fit for 
popular government unless they are 
given an opportunity to think for 
themselves.” 

_Three new departments of the asso- 
ciation were officially recognized this 
year, those for teachers of mathemat- 
ics, science and manual arts. The 
features of the program this year 
were the addresses by State Super- 
visor of Rural Schools T. J. Coates 
of Frankfort, President J. G. Crabbe 
of Richmond Normal, County Super- 
intendent E. W. Creal of Hodgen- 
ville, Superintendent J. A. Carnegay 
of Paducah, Superintendent J. A. 
Sharon of Newport, Superintendent 

. B. Rubins, Madisonville, A. E. 
Winship of Boston, Professor Suz- 
zalo, Principal Everett L. Dix ot 
Burlington, State Superintendent 
Cary of Wisconsin, President Adams 
of Georgetown College, and Profes- 
sor A. C. Burton of Bowling Green. 

T. W. Vinson of Frankfort has 
another year to serve on his three- 
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College of Oratory 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK,” President. 
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HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
___ BOSTON, MASS. 





$50.00 FOR YOU. evéty Inbsth Shen pou 


are 


disabled by accident, sickness, or quarantine. 


$100. a-month-for-travel accidents... $1,000. for an accidental death. 


> 4.20 $2000, for death fromtrayels ») ) «> 
The T.. C..U., a National Organization for Teachers, 
will do all,of,this, and more for you, __ ; : ; 





: TEACHERS 


Address . 


Write Today—- 
CASUALTY.UNDERWRITERS 
ept. J.,-Linceld, Néb. 


| Please send full particulars concerning yourcomplete Income Policy for Teachers 
| 


te Today—— - 








ARBORSIDE, 


COLONIAL VACATION, 


731 ACRES 


New Boston, Mass. Miles back. Berkshire Deer, Plenty of Sage. 





The me eh ee A Summer School 


The Boston Froebe!l Club 


Will arrange to send lecturers or 
teachers to schools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
garten. Address:—Mrs.M. R. Wolfard, 
Chairman of Extension Committee, 
92 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

por catalogue, address the Principe 
A. ©. Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
Massachusetts. Coeducationai 
Department for the pedagogical ané 
technical training of teachers of th. 
commercial subjects. J. Ashery Pr 
man, Principal. 








Massachusetts Board of Education 


TEACHERS’ REGISTRATION BUREAU 


Established by Chapter 731, Acts of 1911. 


Registration Fee, $2.00. No further fees. 


We have had more demand than we can 
supply for commercial teachers; teachers of 
higher grammar grades; teachers of one or 
more years’ experience for all grades at sala- 
ries of $500-$600. 


For further information address: 
W. |. HAMILTON 


Ford Building Boston 








year term as secretary of the associa- 
tion. Other officers elected were: 
Superintendent R. F. Squires, Carl- 
isle, first vice-president; Superintend- 
ent T. A. Houston, Shelbyville, sec- 
ond vice-president; Superintendent 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 





Courses in community arithmetic, 
local history, cooking, sewing, art 
and music appreciation, weaving, 
rug making, woodworking, plays 
and games and folk-dancing, 
blackboard drawing, school -gar- 
dening, industrial geography, etc. 
Board and room, $4.50. 
Circulars. 


Wallace E. Mason, Prin., Normal 
School, Keene, N. H. 


University of Maine 


SUMMER TERM 
June-29 August 7, 1914 


For circular address 
President ROBERT J. ALEY 
Orono, Maine 


Six weeks term. 








American Institute of instruction 


Cambridge, Mass. 
July 1, 2, 3, 
Avail yourself of Special rates 
for rooms in Harvard Dormitories 
CUT OFF AND MAIL Tus Covpor. 


Mr. William C. Crawford 
596 Cambridge Street, 
Allston, Mass. ’ 


I enclose 50 cents to enroll myself as 

an Associate Member of the A. |] I 
Name 
Address 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST- 


flow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Warhington, D. Cy 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bldg. 


Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Founded 1897 
101 TREMONT ST-, BOSTON, MASS.— WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different 2” ‘Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate.” 











omer W. Nichols, Caldwell County, 
aad vice-president, and Miss Lida 
E. Gardner, Carlisle, re-elected treas- 
urer. 

Johnson N. Campden was ap- 
pointed chairman of the Committee 
on Rural Life; Miss Jessie O. Yancey, 
‘chairman of the Committee on Voca- 
tional Education, and Superintendent 
W. P. King, Bellevue; Professor L. 
M. Taylor, Dayton, and Professor T. 
J. Coates, Frankfort, as members of 
a Committee on Finance. Professor 
E. L. Milligan of Louisville, was 
awarded the prize for the best essay 
on reasons for attending the Ken- 
tucky Educational Association. 


KANSAS. 

WICHITA. The annual convention 
of the State Federation of Women’s 
clubs recently held here was a notable 
event in that 500 of Kansas’ most rep- 
resentative women went on record for 
a higher standard in the public 
schools. The resolutions touching 
the school affairs of the state recom- 
mended that the next legislature pro- 
vide for the wide use of supplement- 
arty textbooks in the public schools, 
to be purchased by the boards of edu- 
cation in the open market. _ 

Other resolutions declared for the 
county unit plan; the selection of 
county and state superintendents on 
non-political ballots; the use of the 
school buildings for social centres; 
higher requirements for the country 
school teachers; vocational training; 
night schools; vocational teachers to 
work the year round; schoo! buildings 
open six days a week for the entire 
year; consolidation of schools, and 
compulsory vocational training. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago for the spring 
quarter shows an increase over a year 
ago. In the Graduate Schools of 
Arts, Literature, and Science there 
were 473 students registered, and in 
the senior and junior colleges, 1,646, 
making a total of 2,119. In the Di- 
vinity School there were 126 students; 
in the courses in medicine, 175; in the 
Law School, 185, and in the College 
of Education, 254, making a total in 
the professional schools of 740. The 


whole number of students, exclusive 
of duplicates, was 2,628. 

The board of trustees has just an- 
nounced the appointment of a com- 
mittee to decide on the date and char- 
acter of the celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Universitv. The University of 
Chicago was incorporated on Septem- 
ber 10, 1890. 

CHICAGO. Dr. James B. Mc- 
fatrick, for many years president of 
the Chicago Board of Education, died 
here recently. Dr. McFatrick, widely 
known as the founder of the Murine 
Eye Remedy Company, was one of 
Chicago’s most public spirited men 
and was highly esteemed, especially 
by the teachers who came in contact 
with him. 


OHIO. 


MT. VERNON. P. C. Zenner, who 
came from Napoleon, Ohio, to take 
the place of Superintendent Alan 
when he went to Solon, Ohio, is hav- 
ing the hearty support of teachers 
and the public. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


BOULDER. F. A. Boggers of the 
University Hill School, as chairman of 
a committee, has issued an invaluable 
report of an investigation as to Home 
Study and written examinations, both 
of which the committee deems indis- 
pensable, but unon both of which they 
put discriminating limitations. The 
other members of the committee are 
B. D. Cornell of Louisville, Charles 
C. Casey, Longmont, Nellie Epperson 
Niwot, and Edith M. Hawes, Lyons, 
all of Boulder County. 

DENVER. In an address before 
the State Association of County Su- 
perintendents here Professor W. A. 
Mooney of the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege suggested that county superin- 
tendents be appointed by a county 
board. instead of elected by popular 
vote, as at present. This method he 
offered as a means of taking the of- 
fice out of politics. Under the system 
now in practice the county superin- 
tendents must be residents of the 
counties where they hold office. Fol- 
lowing Professor Mooney’s plan, 
their residence would not be re- 
stricted and they would simply be 


Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


chosen for their ability to fill the po- 
sition. 

_ Professor Mooney advised the divi- 
sion of the state school system into 
county units instead of the present 
school districts, and the levying of a 
general county tax to be uniformly 
distributed over the county for the 
benefit of the schools. This system, 
he said, would aid and be fairer to 
the poorer communities. 

No resolution was passed at the 
meeting, either for or against the 
plan. A measure embodying Profes- 
sor Mooney’s ideas will probably be 
introduced at the next general as- 
sembly. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SANTA BARBARA. Former Su- 
perintendent Francis M. Fultz has a 
series of five travel talks illustrated 
in color. The views are most artis- 
tic and the effect in connection with 
the lecture is exceptionally good. 


LOS ANGELES. The Teachers” 
Club of this city issues a monthly 
Bulletin of special interest to the 
teachers of the city, notably of the 
women teachers. Club headquarters 
are in the Young Women’s Christian 
Association building. President Edith 
M. Hodgkins; secretary, Louise Cur- 
tain, chairman of bulletin committee, 
Maud McAfee; clerk, Addie E. 
Doran. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. By a vote of 
32 to 25 the Senate, on April 30, tabled 
a motion by Senator Jones of Wash- 
ington to reconsider the vote by which 
the Senate had agreed to the confer- 
ence report on the bill for Federal ap- 
propriation for aid to agricultural 
college extension work in co-opera- 
tion with the states. Senator Hoke 
Smith made the motion to table. 

The bill will now go to the President. 


Miss Margaret Woodrow Wilson, 
eldest daughter of the President, is to 
be one of the editors of the Social 
Centre Magazine, a national publica- 
aon to promote the use of public 
schoolhouses as recreation places for 
the people and as polling booths and 
in general to bring these buildings 
into a wider use for social purposes. 

The new magazine is to be issued 
at Madison, Wis., and Miss Wilson 
will go there in June to superintend’ 
its publication. 

_Others connected with its publica- 
tion are Dr. Frederic C. Howe, di- 
rector of the People’s Institute of 
New York city; Miss Zona Gale, 
author and chairman of the civic com- 
mittee of the General Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs; Frank P. Walsh, 
chairman of the National Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations; Herbert 
Quick, editor of Farm and Fireside; 
Frank P. Stockbridge, managing 
editor of Popular Mechanics: George 
F. Bowerman, public librarian of 
Washington, D. C.; Clarence A. 
Parry of the Sage Foundation; 
Dwight H. Perkins, school and recre- 
ation centre architect; John Collier, 
secretary of the National Board of 
Censorship of Motion Pictures; J. J. 
Pettijohn, director of the University 
Extension of Indiana: Dana Barttlett 
of Los Angeles and Dr. Josiah Strong 
of New York city. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


Westfield, Mass. 1914°Report. Su- 
perintendent James A. MacDougall. 


Winchester, Mass. 1914 Report. Su- 
perintendent Schuyler F. Herron. 


Phillips Exeter Academy. Bulletin 


x. No. 1. 


Pidinfield, N. J. 1913 Report. Su- 
perintendent Henry M. Maxson, 


Ware, Mass. 1914 Report. Super- 
intendent George W. Cox. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 1918 Report. 
Superintendent John A. DeCamp. 


American Association for Labor Leg- 
islation. Annual Meeting Report. 
“Sickness, Insurance,—Working 
Hours in Continuous Industries, 
and Administration and Industrial 
Relations.” John B. Andrews, ,131 
East 28rd Street, New York City, 
secretary. 


a 
vw 


Education Association Officers 


National Association of Music Super- 
visors: President, Arthur Mason, 
Columbus, Ind.; vice-president, 
Peter W. Dykema, University of 
Wisconsin: secretary, C. H. Miller, 
Lincoln, Neb.; treasurer, James Mc- 
Groy, Jr.. McKeesport, Penn.; 
member of board of directors, Elsie 
M. Shawe, St. Paul, Minn. 








PANAMA HANDBOOKS FREE. 

In accordance with the arrange- 
ments made by the Panama-Pagcific 
Exposition management, a supply of 
official exposition handbook booklets 
for free distribution is now on hand 
at the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany’s office, 154 Congress street, 
Boston, Mass, and al! of our readers 
are invited to call there and obtain a 
copy or send for it, enclosing stamp. 


Lap 
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AMERICAN FREEDOM. 


When Dr. Montessori speaks of 
absolute freedom for the child she 
has not in mind the American child, 
which has already wrested from its 
parents a freedom Dr. Montessori 
would not have dreamed of.—Myron 
T. Scudder. 
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Ten Largest Cities from Census of 


1910 
FIRST TEN CITIES IN THE 
WORLD. 

BE, oo das's s canes adinns 7,429,740 
MU MOON... 4s «.<. duicisebelad 4,766,883 
WU as 3 sds cys de ak soon 2,768,393 
RPE CS 2,186,079 

MO nk bs 4s bam ecdbeu oka 2,185, 
Berlin . 2,101,933 

ca kee ee 2,085, 
St. Petersburgh ............ 1,678,000 
Philadelphia ......... ...- 1,549,008 
Moscow ......... praises scene 1,359,254 
FIRST TEN CITIES IN UNITED 

STATES. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The School Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it is about te 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of Education one of the 
letters which appear iv the booklet. We weuld be glad to send a copy of the booklet te 
anyone on request. 





Middletown, Conn., August 7, 1915 
Through the efficient work of Mr. Bardeen’s Teachers’ Agency 1 secured my first high 
school principalehip in 1896. Four years later, when Mr. Bardees was asked to » Aenean 2 


a man for supervising principal at Chester, N. ¥.,] was the sole candidate considered and 
was unanimously elected. 


Since that time I have secured several first class teachers through Mr. Bar deen’s Agency, 
and I have the highest commendation te offer for the excelient service during the years ren~ 


dered me personally and my schools. Cordially, 
Ww. A. Wheatley, Superintendent.q. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manages 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY 


had THIRTY-ONE years of ex 


co-operating with TEACH 
ERS, PRIN i SUPERINTENDENTS. W 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING 





free booklet 
CHICACO, ULINOTIS 





Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fit Avenze 


New York 
Recommends teachere te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sucs.,'s Sissy 
pm WEY OMS LACT er age 


Hrs. HM, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY !inier Seu. ton vert, Est. 139 


peeieet von mrp and wemen on 
short notice for high co Takes pride in reliable work. Telegraph ev 
Phone. Ne advance fee. 











with good general education wanted for d t werk. as 

PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in Peam 

sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ty to teach some ved 

tem ef music and ong gaps ae to $7° per month. For fe 
infermation address TEACHERS’ ¥, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 

Lemeyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-opsrating Agencies in Denver and Atlante. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ° ti'vcmcs: Setaing, bee 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency fer superioe 
T people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschee! sinle, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 368 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk,®. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


Sugeiies Schools and Colleges with Oompetemt Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtainimg Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 
WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. an Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, ooc’y and Manager, 
81 Chapel St., Albany N. Y. 














MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency ane. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Artsand Crafts ; Physical, Commercia!, and Agricultural Branches; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Parker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 

















The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIi!. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet ‘Teaching asa Business” is of interest te/all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 
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TEACHER’S| « peacon st. . . Boston, Mass 
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Sas: 


. Cause each scene may be used 


WHY THE INDIAN IS IMPRESSED WITH CIVILIZATION 


might tell the nin. of the wonders of Manhattan Island but the story would not impress him so deeply as his actu- 
I 


t and expression through te skillful use of pictures. 


The System Includes 


The Stereopticen Method of Visual 
ynstraction i8 presented through 
,000 educational lantern slides arranged 
according to a cross-indexed plan. The 
fullteaching capacity is equal to 10,000 
slides selected on the usual expen- , 
sive and cumbersome method, be- / 


to. illustrate from two to six, 
‘a gome cases ten or more, 
of the different study topics 
taught in the regular schoo! / 
courses. 


place here. So with teaching the child. Let him see in picture form the essentials of any subject. 
Ateratare,.Geology,. etc., and those essentials will impress themselves indelibly upon his memory 


pe Stereopticon Lantern View Method of Instruction places the important facts of the different scheol courses before the 
: in = strongest psychologica) manner, bringing into activity the constructive im:gination of the pupil, stimulating. 


The Authority 


Each of the 1,000 lantern slides 
used in teaching the different sub- 
jects represented in the system is 
completely and technically de- 
scribed by the highest educational 
authority in the country, and the 
work accomplished covers the en- 
tire visualistic requirements of the 
Graded and High Schools. 


How Supplied 
The 1,000 slides are supplied in 
cabinet form. crossed indexed and 
so classified as to render the full 
peer value of the entire col- 
lection instantly available. 
This is only a part-permit us to 





send you a full description of the 
system with catalogs of lanterns, 
etc., ete. 
Underwood & Underwood 
12-14 W. 39th St. 
New York. 
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SPECIAL NUMBER JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
“UNCERTAINTY OF TENURE” 





**One of the serious professional conditions today is the uncertainty of tenure 
of the heads of educational institutions and school systems. There is something 
alarming in the ease with which presidents of state universities and colleges and 
normal schools can be deposed and the number who have been summarily dealt 
with during the last few months,’ says Dr. Winship 


University and college presidents the country over, normal school presidents 
and principals and school superintendents have written to the Journal of Education 
on this very point. There views will be published as one of the most vital sym- 
postums we have yet offered. The material will be something you can use. 


Order extra copies before June 2. Ask for the 
SUMMER SPECIAL - - JUNE II. 
Advertising orders for this issue should be sent immediately to 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 





